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ing of a theme are perfectly preserved and supremely 
present in every Columbia Record—an exquisite tone- 
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The King Moose of the Minnesota Woods 


How Huge Bulls Battled for Supremacy While two Alert Campers Sat Silently in a Canoe Watching 


E year 
1915 found 
Minnesota 
the only 
State in 
the Union 
where the 
average 
big-game hunter could legally 
stalk his majesty, the’ “bull 
moose.” True, for the first time in 
twelve years, Wyoming allowed moose 
hunting on a limited scale, the experiment 
being, that fifty bull moose may be killed in the 
whole State under $100 licenses, instead of an 
indefinite number during a limited season. In 
Minnesota every hunter who purchases a big 
game license is permitted to kill and ship, within 
the State, one deer (buck or doe) and one male, 
antlered bull moose. 

Just why Minnesota happens to be the only 
State where moose-hunting is permitted by law, 
is perhaps largely a matter of circumstance. 
When the average reader thinks of moose-hunt- 
ing, it is safe to suppose that his mind reverts 
either to Maine, or New Brunswick, for the 
reason that certain writers have made the Maine 
woods and the New Brunswick forests famous 
in literature. On the other hand, while Minne- 
sota probably possesses equally as many moose 
as Maine, yet, it has never been written up ex- 
tensively in either the national or the local press; 
and there are thousands of people in central 
and southern Minnesota who know very little 
about the numbers of moose roaming the wilder- 
ness country throughout the northern part of 
the State. 
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It is encouraging to note that while Minne- 





sota has at the present time a goodly number 
of moose, she is also in a fair way to protect 
_ and increase these animals, rather than see 
them destroyed or diminished. What 
is known as the “Superior Federal 


an Unusual Contest 


By C. H. Lockwood. 
(Original Drawings by the Author) 


Photo By Coombs, Bangor 

Forest and Game Preserve” is a tract of land 
comprising nearly two million acres, in northern 
Cook, Lake, and St. Lewis counties,—a natural 
breeding grounds for the moose and a haven of 
refuge. 

The Game and Fish Commission of Minne- 
sota has been practically reduced to the author- 
ity of one man,-the acting secretary, Mr. Carlos 
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Avery, of Hutchinson, Minnesota. 
The most important work lately 
connected with the big game pro- 
tection theory in Minnesota, was 
the making of game wardens out 
of all the Federal and State, fire 
and forest rangers. These men 
are now clothed with authority to 
make arrests for game law viola- 
tions, and they are of particular 
service within the big “Superior 
Preserve.” 

In practically all of the northern counties, 
moose may be found in fair numbers; but per- 
haps the especial locality which has annually at- 
tracted the most moose hunters is along the 
north shore of Lake Superior. Grand Marais, 
Beaver Bay, Chicago Bay, and Lutson are some 
of the principal stopping points for moose hunters 
in the north shore country. While moose hunting 
has never been as popular a sport in Minnesota as 
deer hunting, yet its possibilities are as great, 
or even greater, and the pursuit of these big 
animals necessarily brings forth some of the 
highest degrees of sportsmanship. Moose hunt- 
ing is no lazy man’s job, for, being shy of the 
smell of smoke, and the sound of axes, one 
must follow his quarry back into the real wilder- 
ness, usually over rough trails, where the pack 
sack plays an important part in transporting the 
necessities for the hunter, and, where brawn 
and muscle may mean success or failure. 

One of the most popular methods of moose 
hunting is what is commonly known as “moose 
calling.” Whether the deceptive call is made in 
imitation of the calling of a cow moose in 
mating time, or, is an imitation of the lowing 
of a bull moose, is a point upon which not all 
moose hunters will agree. In connection with 
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this theory it may not be out of place to here 
relate a little personal experience bearing on 
this subject. 

Imagine two campers on a lonely lake in the 
moose country. It was in October, night set- 
tled, and the moon shone forth over the black 
tips of the balsams. Over the lake the damp 
fragrance from the cedars was particularly no- 
ticeable to the occupants of a birch bark canoe, 
which glided through the darkness toward a 
bunch of islands in the far end of the lake. 
On a long, wooded island lying close to the 
shore of the mainland the two canoeists landed, 
and taking up suitable positions, prepared for 
what might be a long wait. Mackinaw coats 
were pulled tightly about the neck, for the chill 
of the October night was noticeable, and rifles 
were leaned against convenient trees. 

The two campers were hardly well seated in 
their position, when from the distance sounded 
a peculiar, harsh grunt, unmistakably the voice 
of a bull moose. He was evidently trailing the 
woods in search of cows, for at this time of 
year the mating season was well on. Here, an 
excellent opportunity was presented for the 
hunter with a birch bark trumpet. 

Although the Minnesota game laws prohib- 
ited killing bull moose before November, yet 
there was no law against calling them, and it 
was: for this: purpose that the two campers had 
come out into the chilly night. 

It is well here to state that there had been 
considerable campfire pow-wow as to what is 
the real attraction which draws a bull moose 
to an artificial call. It was argued that modern 
fiction writers and some well known artists lay 
especial emphasis on the act of the cow moose 
sending forth her alluring appeals through the 
wilds, being the seductive signal for the male 
moose to come forth. Also it was argued, on 
the other hand, that certain natural history 
books diagnose the hunter’s appeal through a 
birch bark horn as an attempt to imitate the 
lowing of a bull. During said discussion it 
was brought out that bull moose are sometimes 
attracted by sounds other than the tisual 
trumpet of birch bark, for instance, whacking 
a tree with a dry shoulder blade of a moose, 
thus imitating the challenge of a rival. Per- 
sonal experience seemed to have shown these 
campers that in early mating season the cows 
take to the thickest woods, usually bordering 
lakes, and here they try in every way to elude 
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the bulls, which were frequently heard as they 
went searching along the trails for the cows, 
uttering as they travelled, a hoarse, grunting 
sound. ‘At this time the thickest woods favored 
the cows, as they had some advantage in slip- 
ping between the trees, where the bulls were 
slightly impeded by their antlers. Of course 
eventually it was almost impossible for the cows 
to escape the bulls, and this without calling. 
Nature has placed under the hair of the hind 
feet on every cow moose, high up between the 
hoofs, a musk gland. When a moose or deer 
runs, spreading the hoofs, the scent is more no- 
ticeable—thus can dogs, as well as bull moose, 
follow the trail of moose or deer. 

So it happened that after being assured that 
a bull moose was in the vicinity the would-be 
moose callers were somewhat perplexed to know 
whether to imitate the seductive alluring call of 
a cow, or the battle language of a bull. 

“We must decide upon a plan of action,” said 
the older camper, known as “Pardner Jack.” 

“Then,” answered his companion, “let the 
trumpet roll and shoulder blade method be dis- 
pensed with, on account of its commonness and 
let us, in a case of necessity, try the powers of 
the plain, unadulterated, human voice. Let said 
sound be one little known in the list of human 
or animal vocal accomplishments, and perhaps 
we may see how highly the curiosity of a bull 
moose is developed. At this season, any sound 
which might indicate the presence of the fe- 
male is likely to be investigated. Whether the 
bull believes it to be a cow, whether he thinks 
it a rival bull in possession of a cow, a lone bull 
wishing a fight, or just curiosity not to let any 
part of his search for cows escape him, is in our 
case a matter for experiment.” 

Just as the bull was in the act of uttering one 
of his grunts, when his ears were partly dulled 
by his own voice, Pardner issued the call. It 
was, as suggested, a peculiar sound, which I will 
not attempt to describe. Its only effect was 
that the bull ceased his grunting, and then fol- 
lowed a long spell of silent waiting. At fast, 
just as the two watchers were about to despair 
of their efforts, there came the sound of thresh- 
ing antlers, a challenge sent ahead» by the ap- 
proaching bull. 

In the moose country are what is known to 
woodsmen as “rubbing poles.” These small 
trees, situated in swamps or other likely places 


where moose travel, are easily detected by the 
fact that the bark is skinned off to the height 
or seven to twelve feet from the ground. The 
use of these certain rubbing poles is habitual 
with the males during the rutting season. The 
object seems to be to peel off any loose velvet, 
and as a signal place to work themselves into 
anger, thereby challenging all foes within hear- 
ing. No rival bull seemed in the immediate 
neighborhood, for the challenge went unan- 
swered, until Pardner again sent forth a pecu- 
liar sort of a groan.. This caused the moose to 
cease his attacks upon the tree and he could 
be heard approaching through a swamp. 


Of particular interest to the two campers as 
the bull approached was the different tones ut- 
tered from time to time, and which if written 
language could express them might sound some- 
thing like ee-unh—repeated at varying intervals, 
accents on last syllable. The voice, however, 
graduated from a deep, gutteral bass in the dis- 
tance to a higher, softer key as he drew nearer, 
until when but a short distance away the sounds 
were barely audible except to what he evidently 
believed was a listening cow. He seemed quite 
eager in his approach, for, to secure a cow with- 
out battling with a rival must have appealed to 
him as a real luxury. It might be added that 
his approach seemed entirely in accordance with 
gallantry and attention of the natural male ani- 
mal trying to woo the female. He did not seem 
to need any loud, luring cow-moose call to at- 
tract him to a possible trysting place; but that 
his ears were wonderfully well developed to 
catch the slightest sound, also that his sense of 


direction was remarkably accurate was here. 


shown. As he came to hard ground his foot- 
falls were scarcely audible except for an occa- 
sional pebble loosened by his hoofs. Then even 
these sounds ceased and it developed that he 
had become suspicious and stopped. He was 


completely veiled by the overhanging foliage and, 


for what seemed an age he stood there silently 
waiting. So far as his presence could be de- 
tected by eye or ear it might as well have been 
mere imagination. At such close quarters the 
moose caller’s vocal art is generally useless, but 
often the breaking of a branch or the swish of 
a paddle is all that is necessary to bring the 
animal to sight. 

Just as Pardner was in the act of putting the 
finishing touch to his experiment in moose call- 
ing, there came to our ears from far back in 
the woods the rasping of heavy antlers. The 
challenge of a rival bull, who had evidently been 
attracted from a considerable distance, was 
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quickly answered from beneath the near shore, 
by a bellowing roar that was a sound to inspire 
one with a deep feeling of appreciation for the 
handy trees which might form a retreat in time 
of need. The roar of a bull moose is a sound 
which it is safe to say is seldom heard by the 
ordinary camper. It is used only when two rival 
bulls meet in battle. The roar of the near moose 
was answered by a coughing, bellowing chal- 
lenge from the approaching rival and as the 
two moose hastened to meet in combat, in that 
moment all Nature seemed at a stand-still. The 
woods vibrated with ear jarring volumes of 
harsh voiced, open defiance. A porcupine in 
his tree ceased to feed, the woodmice beneath 
the dry leaves were as still as death, and the 
two campers marvelled at the wildly powerful 
notes which two rival bull moose could deliber- 
ately unroll from their spacious chests. It is a 
sound which the pen can but feebly express, yet 
to Pardner and his pal, it seemed like a cross 
between the lion’s roar and the obstreperous 
whinny of a mule. 

Mid sounds of breaking sticks, grunts of rage 
and hatred, mingled with clashing antlers, two 
very nervous campers made their way down to 
the shore line of the island, from whence they 
could get a better view of the mainland. It was 
only a short stone’s throw across the waters, 
and squatting down among the big boulders they 
listened to a battle of the monarchs. Finally 
the sounds led downward toward the lake. One 
bull was evidently forcing his adversary to the 
water. At last, out into the moonlight came the 
dark forms of the giant bulls. One came un- 
willingly, being literally shoved down a steep 
bank and prodded into the lake. Whether the 
cooling water affected his fighting ardor or not, 
was never known, but at this stage of affairs 
he evidently considered that he was justified in 
retiring. With a vicious shake of his antlers he 
plunged into the lake and swam away into the 
darkness. 

He passed so close to the two campers that 
Pardner Jack nervously fingered his 38-55 rifle, 
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but the wind was right and he passed on, to 
nurse his wounds, if any, on distant shores, 
while the two campers witnessed, as viewed by 
the light of the moon, a most amusing sight. 

Walking down to the lake the victorious bull 
looked out over the water in a most puzzled 
and expectant way. In the distance his rival 
was swimming, defeated. For a moment he 
cocked his big ears in that direction; then, turn- 
ing his antlered head he looked for the object 
of this unusual attraction. For several moments 
he stood immovable, vainly listening for some 
sound which would analyze the situation. The 
breeze was favorable to the watchers and over 
the lake a graveyard stillness pervaded, which 
they were careful not to break. Dim, black 
hills showed down the lake shore, and fleecy 
mists moved out of the gloom and floated be- 
fore the moon. Fragile stems of .white birches 
and tag alder made a faint tracery of detail in 
the foreground, while beyond, in the deeper 
gloom, rose the taller trees, the pines and firs. 
Ragged cedars, spiked balsams, age worn hills, 
crowned this wilderness. It was indeed the 
world of the moose, and, as the big animal 
looked out over the lake, suddenly his keen nos- 
trils seemed to detect the presence of man. With 
a loose-lipped, rattling snort he wheeled, the 
bushes parted before his antlered, proudly car- 
ried head, and there disappeared from view, 
truly, a king of the Minnesota woods. 


GROUSE SHOOTING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The 12th of August was the opening day for the 
grouse-shooting season, but this year there has 
not been the usual rush to the Yorkshire moors and 
to Scotland. Many of the large shootings, es- 
pecially in Scotland, have not been let, and even 
where proprietors have been successful in secur- 
ing tenants they have had to accept considerably 
lower rents. 

In order to prevent overstocking of the moors, 
which isapt to result in damage being done to crops 
by the game and also in the spread of disease 
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among the birds, the House of Lords introduced 
a bill to open the season earlier than the estab- 
lished date, but it did not become law. Lord 
Lovatt, speaking in the House of Lords, said that 
the total grouse rents of Great Britain amount 
to nearly a million pounds sterling ($4.866,500) 
per annum, and “over and above that amount 
spent by strangers, who are often foreigners, is 
probably an equivalent sum. The rental per acre 
of grouse moors is often ten times as much as 
the rental per acre for grazing.” 

It is said that in an average year about 2,000,- 
ooo grouse are killed, and at a time like this 
when prices of meat have risen so considerably 
it would be wrong to allow such a supply of tood 
to be wasted. Moreover, in many instances wise 
and charitable arrangements for the disposal of 
the birds have been made, the King, for example, 
having given orders that all game killed on his 
own moors, with the exception of that required 
by the Royal household, shall be distributed 
among the naval and military hospitals. 

In regard to the suggestion that the curtail- 
ment of shooting might result in an unusual num- 
ber of birds to prey on farmers’ crops, it is per- 
haps of interest to state that complaints of such 
damage in Yorkshire have been rare. Grain-eat- 
ing birds like the pheasant and partridge are not 
preserved to so large an extent as grouse. The 
grouse keep closely to the great tracts of heather 
on the moors and offer little or no menace to 
farm crops. 





BIG GAME IS SAID TO BE PLENTIFUL. 


Duluth, Minn.—Although chickens and par- 
tridges afforded but little sport this year because 
of their scarcity, big game hunting has been 
more than ordinarily good. 

It is claimed that deer and moose are more 
plentiful than for years, and that while the 
wolves are more plentiful than for many years 
also, the lack of snow on the ground gives the 
antlered game plenty of opportunity to get away 
from the beasts that menace them. 
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5 AWOKE with a start. My mind 
iii was keenly alert, and seemed to 
| i be immediately conscious of 
. | BS the cause for this untimely 
S| awakening. Yet, it seemed 
S| but five minutes since I had 
=| crawled, shivering, into my bed 
and lay there, warmly bundled 
up in numerous friendly blankets, listening to 
the moan and the shriek of the northwest gale as 
it swept fitfully down upon the house, rattling 
the windows or gleefully slamming a loose shut- 
ter. The gale was still blowing with unabated 
fury, still rattling the windows, and still slam- 
ming the loose shutter, and the half spent moon 
was still shining just as it had been when I dozed 
off to sleep. But with the aid of the moonlight, 
that streamed in through the south window. I was 
able to make out the hour as nearly five. Hastily 
I switched the lever that put the alarm out of 
business. I am not particularly noted for an early 
riser, yet, when important plans, such as those for 
this morning, demand an early rising, my mental 
alarm clock usually does the waking without the 
aid of the mechanical one I always have near 
for insurance. 

With a few warm things wrapped around me 
and my feet covered with warm woolen socks, 
I proceeded to wake the rest of our party. 

“Get up, Searls!” I whispered loudly, giving 
the bed clothes a shake as I spoke. 

“Ugh—All—all right,” he managed to articu- 
late with one eye showing sleepily from beneath 
the covers. 

“Come, Frederic. Get up, Dick,” I voiced with 
more vigor, for valuable time was passing. 

Feeling that I had done my duty, I hurried 
into my hunting clothes. Golly! that sweater 
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felt good; 
and the felt 
boots were 
not they snug 
and warm— 
a great com- 
bination for 
cold weather. 
I could now hear 
various noises from 
down the hail, 
which told me that 
the others had at 
last sufficiently 
aroused themselves, 
and were also dress- 
ing. Finally, after a search all over the house 
for Dick’s rubber boots, we stumbled along the 
dark hallway, on tip-toe, while the floor creaked 
loudly under our heavily shod feet. Our arms 


Morning in the Blind 


By William Starr. 
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were filled with heavy decoy bags and guns, 
while our pockets bulged with shells. We must 
have borne a decided resemblance to a band of 
desperate house-breakers, effecting a “get away,” 
as we sneaked along, trying not to wake the 
family. 


Outside, our warm clothes felt good; but we were agree- 
ably surprised to find that it was not as cold as we had ex- 
pected. The wind was indeed sharp, but it blew fitfully, 
and even now seemed to be diminishing in its force. 


An eager little party we were, as we plodded 
across the frozen plowed ground. 
though we could see the promise of coming day in 


of the eastern sky. We eagerly looked forward to the day, 


so close at hand, and the fortunes it would bring 
for us. 

During our journey across the point field, we 
made, or rathe: re-made, our plans for the morn- 
ing. Searls and Dick would stay on this side of 
the cove, using the old blind at Cedar Point, 
while Fritz and I would take the canoe over to 
the sand-bar, where the old second tide run used 
to be. Here we would have the advantage of 
the elaborate blind we had built the day before 
and also the advantage of seeing the ducks long 
before they reached the sheltered cove, from the 
open waters of the Bay. 

The blind chosen by Searls and Dick also had 
its advantages, for it was located higher up the 
cove, where the ducks were known to feed. 
When the ducks, seeking shelter and better feed- 
ing grounds, come in, they are more likely to 
choose a stopping place higher up in the cove 
than one at its very entrance, unless they are 
induced to circle back at the sight of the decoys. 
Fritz and I, for our parts, hoped that they would 
decoy to us, for if they refused to decoy, most 
of our shooting would be done while the birds 
were traveling with aeroplane speed 
cver our heads. When we finally 
reached the shore we divided the de- 
coys, and with enthusiastic wishes 
for good luck, we parted company. 
Fritz and I loaded the heavy bag of 
decoys in the bottom of the canoe, 
with our unloaded guns, and pres- 
ently we were battling against a rather vicious, 
choppy sea, which the gale was capable of stir- 
ring up over the short width of the cove. 

“Well, we've got an early start this morning, 
all right,” I remarked, as I forced the paddle 
back through the short steep waves. 

“Yes, and it’s a good thing we have,” Fritz 
answered. “You remember last time we went 
out—how they started coming in while we were 
setting out the decoys?” 

The glow in the eastern sky had spread itself 
over the heavens and replaced the pale, uncer- 
tain light of the moon with the gray light of 
early morning, when we finally slid into the 
calm strip of water in front of our blind. 

I directed the course of the canoe as Fritz 
set out the decoys. Most of them were placed 
in little groups of twos and threes, fairly near 
the shore, while several were anchored at a 


It was still night, al- 












greater dis- 
tance, in order 
to attract the 
notice of in- 
coming ducks the 
sooner. One lone 
fellow, adorned 
with the brighter 
coloring of the 
male, we_ sta- 
tioned down the 
shore to the south 
at a considerable 
distance—out of 
gun range. In this 
position, he could be seen by ducks coming from 
the head waters of the cove, or by those which 
might fly high over land and then circle out our 
way. 

We landed in a little muddy pocket, a short 
distance from the blind, where an abundant 
growth of h:gh marsh grass and rushes furnished 
a satisfactory concealment for the canoe. Hast- 
ily, we made our way along the sandy shore to 
the blind, Icading our guns as we went, and 
eagerly searching the western sky for early ar- 
rivers. 

Our blind was situated in the middle of a nar- 
row strip of sand, which connected the bit of 
wooded land on the south—formerly an island— 
with the mainland on the north, and separated 
the quiet reaches of the cove from the broad 
waters of the bay. The location was well chosen, 
not only because the incoming ducks usually 
sought this means of entrance, but also because 
in fairly calm weather decoys could be placed 
outside as well as inside the cove. 

We had rebuilt the blind the day before; and 
were really quite proud of it. If the art of 
trench building has progressed so remarkably in 
recent times, then why shouldn’t the art of blind 
building also progress? Both contrivances are 
made with the same end in view—to kill. The 
blind consisted of a fairly large pit, dug in the 
sand, with the aid of our paddles. Around the 
edge, in the loose sand thrown up, we planted 
a varied assortment of drift-wood and small 
bushes, filling the interstices with dead reeds and 
marsh grass. The bottom was well covered with 
a deep layer of marsh grass and dead leaves, in 
order to protect our feet from the cold, wet 
sand—the thermal condition of your feet have 
a lot to do in the making or marring of a De- 
cember morning’s gunning. 

With the thrill of anticipation keying our 
senses to their highest pitch, we squatted in our 
blind and awaited the coming of the ducks. I 
kept my eyes continually searching the sky to the 
west, while Fritz kept a close look-out for ducks 
which might drop down upon us from up the 
cove. 

The thin veil of clouds in the east began to 
take on the most gorgeous shades of pink and 
yellow as they were set ablaze by the rays of the 
still invisible sun. The shadows now were gone 
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and we could clearly see the shore way up the 
cove. We strained our eyes eagerly for any 
signs of Searls and Dick, and were gratified in 
the sight of the little dark objects that bobbed 
up and down in front of their blind; they too 
were ready. The gale was gradually dying. Only 
occasionally now a vicious gust sent a shower 
of sand in our faces. 

The sun was now beginning to show itself in 
the east, and we could already feel the pleasant 
warmth of its light. What a wonderful morn- 
ing it was, we thought, both lost in the glories 
of the sunrise. 

“Mark!” whispered Fritz, in a tense tone, as 
he ducked his head low under the wall of the 
blind. I followed his example, at the same time 
searching the sky for the cause. A sudden sound 
of rapid wings in front followed by a long 
splash told us that we had been taken unawares 
in the midst of our reveries, 

“What are they?” I whispered to Fritz, as he 
peeked cautiously through the twigs in front. 

“Two blackheads—big ones too—out of range 
beyond the decoys. They must have seen us as 
they came in high over our heads, and circled 
back. They look frightened, all right. There 
they go! straight up the cove to the other blind.” 
My ears were keyed for the sounds I hoped to 
hear. Bang! Bang! 
—silence — Bang! 
“Tl bet Searls’ dou- 
ble brought them 
down,” I said, as I 
looked eager- 
ly towards 
the other 
blind. “Mark! 
he’s coming 
right at us— 
they got one, 
all right. Try 
a shot as he 
goes over— 
he’s having 


















a terrible 
time with the 

wind, so don’t aim too 
far ahead.” Bang! went Fritz’s 
twelve, with a roar that made my ears sing. 
Bang! Bang! Bang! as he pumped away at 








the thorougiily frightened bird, speeding away to 
the south along the shore. 
“Pretty poor, eh?” laughed Fritz, as he blew 
the smoke fiom the barrel and refilled the clip. 
“You ought to have had that one,” I remarked. 
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“But I know how blame 
hard it is to shoot over- 
head. You are usually all 
cramped up and the birds 
are traveling about twice as 
fast as you think they are. 
If they wore tail feathers a rod or two long, 
a fellow might bring down a few of those 
once in a while to cheer him up. I would 
rather let the other fellow waste his shells on 
overhead shooting,” I chuckled, well realizing 
my own failings. “The boys have the old 
duck skiif, and one of them is out retrieving 
their bird,” remarked Fritz. “Isn’t it a shame 
that Nick has never been trained to retrieve 
ducks; he retrieves everything else from an 
oyster-shell to a nail-keg, yet no one has 
found time to initiate him into the rudiments 
of ducking; and he won a prize as the best 
example of Chesapeake Bay retriever at the 
fair, last fall.” “Look out!” I cried. “Get 
down. low. Here comes a bunch of four up 
the shore from the south. I think they’re cqming 
in—yes, row they’re turning—Get low!” We 
both ducked lower, as the high whistling sound 
of rapidly moving wings approached. Now they 
were overhead—now out in front. Quickly’ but 
cautiously ‘ve raised ourselves, bringing our guns 
into position and throwing off the safeties. 
Swish!— They came broadside, preparing to 
light—and tnen we woke the quiet morning air 
with our cannonading. “Good shot!” I cried, 
enthusiastically, as Fritz dropped one of the flee- 
ing pair. Now three lifeless bodies 
floated out beyond the decoys; and 
for yards around we saw the water 
strewn with wads and tiny feathers. 
“That’s a pretty fair start,” laughed 
Tritz, as he jumped from the blind, 
and volunteered to do the retrieving 
—but I was not at all satisfied. “Yes, 
pretty good for you; but how many 
did I get?” “What are you kicking 
about? You got the second one,” 
Fritz answered, as he ran along the 
sandy beach toward the canoe. This 
knowledge, doubtful as it was, at 
least cheered me considerably, be- 
cause I had given him credit for the 
whole killing. Maybe I did drop the 
second one, after all. If a baseball 
umpire had been on the scene he 
would have been at some loss to make a decision, 
for our guns had sounded simultaneously, before 
the duck dropped—very dead—out in front. He 
would probably have decided in favor of Fritz, 
as Fritz is acknowledged to be a very fair wing 
shot, while I am—well, I get one once in a while. 
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Of course, while Fritz was manoeuvring 
around in the canoe, a flock of twelve or 
more big fellows sailed over, just out of 
range, and, seeing the canoe headed up 
the cove; later they circled and flew high 
overhead back to the broad water. “Isn’t 
that always the rotten luck?” I said, when Fritz 
returned proudly exhibiting, for my approval, 
the three husky birds. “The biggest bunch al- 
ways comes in when you are fooling around in 
the decoys, cr when you go down the shore to 
round up a cripple.” 

The sharp bark of Dick’s sixteen focussed our 
attention to the boys across the way, and we 
craned our necks to see what was happening. 
Dick, we couid see, out at the water’s edge, wait- 
ing, evidently, to put the finishing touches to a 
cripple. Bang! There, he got it. 

The ducks were now coming in fairly fre- 
quent intervals—for the most part, in little flocks. 
Fortunately for us, they decoyed on our side un- 
usually well. The moderating of the wind made 
it much easier for them to come down to us; and 
they seemed to prefer our side of the cove. Only 
at long intervals the guns of Searls and Dick 
proclaimed that they were still on the alert. But 
we had plenty of excitement on our side, during 
the course of the morning. On one occasion, a 
flock of six “whifflers” came in, and after our 
guns had pronounced their fate, none left. 

I always late to kill these gay little birds; 
they are so beautifully clothed and so full of 
sport. I much prefer to sit behind a blind and 
watch them at play—watch with amused interest 

the queer games they play, and listen to 
them talk to each other in a language 
which they actually seem to understand. 
When well cooked they are the most 
delicious game bird we have; and 
consequently much sought by the 

r (Continued on page 783.) 

















The Lure of Trap Shooting is Irresistible 
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It is a Sport That is Bringing a New Army of Red Blooded Men and Women into the Ranks and its Future 











MIA gE|F EW weeks ago a letter came to 
aeepanesanes t) | ‘me from the hand of an old 
old friend and in it he assured 

| me he was greatly elated at 

having shot at fifteen clay tar- 
gets and broken them all with 

a gun he had picked up at ran- 

dom in a sporting goods store. 

Shortly after I had assured him of my joy at 

his success a second letter was received and his 

heart was “full of sad” for he had been out to 

a gun club where things are done in a business- 

like way and had broken but half his birds, nor 

could he lift the average as long as he stayed. 

It developed that in the first instance he had 

stood near the trap and in the second case the 

targets jumped way out there sixteen yards and 
hardly could he get his gun and himself together 
after each shot before it was his turn again. 

But, mind you, he assured me he was going there 

again and find out why he could not hit more 

than fifty per cent. and I secretly suspect why 
things seemed so hurried. Little he dreams he 
has entered the fold, come home to the trap- 
shooter’s roost, and will go again and again 
till we hear him speak out in terms of trap- 

shooting, calling the trophies, “junk,” saying, “I 

slobbered that second bird when only a piece 

fell out, and don’t that number two trap sling a 

rank angle.” 
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Easy, indeed, is it to miss the Blue Rocks un- 
less one knows of the little things that count. 
Do you know how small a circle of seven and 
one-half chilled pellets you are throwing out 
there where they should collide with the target? 
If you shoot in as good time as you ought to, to 
be consistent, a fourteen inch ruler is long 
enough to measure the pattern’s spread. The 
usual gun stock is but a fraction over fourteen 
inches in length, it would not look oyer large 
hanging out there in the air. I fell to thinking 
this same thing over a few years ago and with 
the help of two other worthies to mark the dis- 
tance the targets broke by standing well to one 
side and facing at right angles to the fast fifty 
yard straightaways, we soon had the distance on 
a tape line. 

Measuring the same distance from a paper 
target I shortly had a pattern nicely on the paper 








Was Never Brighter 
By Fred. O. Copeland. 


when we all moved forward to scan the records. 
Three scared faces was the result. It is true 
the clay targets with which the distance had 
been gauged were broken in as fast time as that 
of a most hopeful and perspiring professional 
on a July day when the man from the other 
company is one behind, going strong and hittin’ 
’um hard. Assuredly one illuminating thought 
shines high and clear as a result of this little 
experiment. Both eyes must be kept open, not 
only because you can see better, but because: it 
brings out all your natural pointing instinct and 
by the same sign eliminates the personal error ot 
the “one eye” artist. Pointing alone can enable 
a man to so unerringly follow a sharp quarter- 


AES: 


Good Health One of the Leading Symptoms. 


ing target that he is unaware that he has led 
it nor can he explain how he kept his gun mov- 
ing. At sixteen yards’ rise a man is not aware 
of leading a target but at the extreme distance, 
the twenty-three yard mark, he is quite con- 
scious of lead, and the careful judgment neces- 
sary to cut down a fast quartering target at this 
distance brings with it the highest degree of 
pleasure. Considering the fact that all the great 
Interstate classics are run on the distance handi- 
cap system there is too little of this shooting at 
the usual gun club. 

We have all read what the best weapon for 
breaking clay targets is like in all its four and 
now five types, i. e., double barrel, pump, auto, 
single barrel trap and in these last days over and 
under barrel gun. Many shooters are continu- 
ally trying to better their shooting mechanically 
by an ever changing array of guns. It seems 
rather a pity to tell a gun good-bye that has 
brought home even one trophy that is dear lo 





‘ your heart. It costs no more to buy a gun at 


the factory where you can be properly measured 
for it than the one that comes off the pile in the 
store. “Try-guns” are now being demonstrated 
at shoots by trade representatives. The stocks 
of these guns can be veritably moulded to any 
face or shoulder, and my word for it, in either 
case your line of: sight will not be allowed far 
from the neighborhood of one-quarter of an 
inch over the breech, the place it should be. As 
you and your gun season yourselves together 
there springs up a friendship that is ever lack- 
ing in the often-change artist. 

Many are the times I have heard a man say, 
“T can’t follow: the trapshooting game. Why, 
the only time I .tried it I shot only twenty-five 
loads and you should have seen my shoulder—it 
was black and blue from,”—and they will point 
all the way. from their wrist, up the arm, over 
the shoulder and down as far-as the waist. 

“So.was mine, the first. time,” you remind 
them, “but if you had had a,length of stock that 
fitted you you would have .soon acquired the 
trick ‘of faking the recoil with your arms and 
in fact whole body, and could shoot all day till 
you sickened of it and never show a mark or 
feel any lameness.” 

The average stock is much too short; many 
would be surprised to know they could shoot a 
fifteen inch length. Some of us like two little 
ivory sights on our guns and we get laughed at 
a good deal about it, but it is we who laugh the 
loudest. 

“You never see those sights when you shoot, 
do you,” they'll say. “Of course I never see 
them or I could never hit anything,” I answer, 
“but I can tell you this—at the end of a long 
hard day’s program when the light is bad and | 
may be a little careless, they do seem very com- 
fortable nicely lining my gun for me just before 
I call for my target.” 

Because dense powder makes me snort like a 
draught horse is no reason why no one else 
should use it. A man will learn more about the 
relative merits of powder in a season of steady 
attendance at the traps than he will in a life- 
time gunning for upland game. In a one day’s 
program of two hundred birds he may do more 
shooting than in the full season after live birds 
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and he will make no mistake if early in the game 
he ties up to one brand and one load for he 
will always know where he is at in that particu- 
lar and just how much it will spring his arms. 
Far and away the most men use a bulk powder. 
To me it is more fragrant, more wholesome to 
inhale and I like to remember the three dram 
load of the brand I use holds the world’s record 
at the extreme distance! surely it is good enough 
for me at sixteen yards. 

Unless you are unlike the most of us you 
drifted into the game among your acquaintances, 
your friends, who did all they could to help you 
along and you have lost no time in learning 
about the different mone¥ divisions, systems of 
handicapping and methods of awarding prizes. 
Pay most of your attention to learning to handle 
yourself in a squad, for there comes a time when 
you go to a strange far off place to cross guns 
for valuable prizes and while your guests will do 
everything in reason for you the Interstate As- 
sociation rules will be enforced to the last letter. 
The jokes and laughter of the moments before 
the program starts will not be carried to the 
score. You feel that intense tingling sensation 
that affects you when the last ball game of the 
series is about to begin but now it is intensified 
a hundred fold, for you are to be a contestant 
and perhaps you will be Queen of the May and 
your name will appear in the Village Gimlet as 
the man who annexed the tallest silver joram. 
It may develop later on that it is quadruple plate, 
but at the moment it will surely be sterling and 
very heavy for its size. If it should prove 
otherwise later we need say nothing about it. 

Enter your name for the full program at once, 
for the earlier you get started the earlier you 
get through. By so doing you will get into bet- 
ter squads and save a lot of fretting and wait- 


ing at the very end of the day. I have noticed 
the majority of men watch their squad mates 


break or lose their targets. I believe there :s 
much to be said in keeping your eyes off the for- 
tunes of the rest of the squad. Through chance 
the last three birds thrown may all be right 
angles and in spite of all you can do you look 
for your target in the same place, yet you are 
scared to death lest it be a fast left quarter. If 
you had kept your eyes off all those targets you 
would be looking for the target anywhere and 
be properly keyed to the necessity of landing on 
it. There will be plenty of opportunity to watch 
others in action during the long waits for your 
squad to be called again. 

With all the queer look of things you can de- 
pend on this; if you are used to shooting from a 


platform or higher elevation than the trap level 


you will need to hold higher on your targets 
when shooting from the ground, and, of course, 
hold lower when the conditions are reversed. In 
either event your gun should allow you to see 
your bird clear. Old hands at the game prefer 
to get their feet on Mother Earth but they size 
up these conditions in the first event, consequent- 
ly the scores of the seasoned ones suffer less 
than those of the new hand who will have to 
fish for his birds longer. Frequently a target 
taking a certain angle will baffle a shooter every 
time it shows up. It was not so long ago that a 
man was shooting in a state some distance from 
his usual stamping ground when a mild quarter- 
ing bird began to get away from him till it 
seemed as though every target he called for took 
the same dreaded course. Things went badly and 
at last he flinched terribly on one of these same 
targets. To his great surprise the target was 
blown out of the air. The mystery was explained. 
He eagerly waited for it to show up again. and 
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you may be sure it did the very next time when, 
holding higher than his judgment told him was 
necessary, the bird was cleanly cut down. The 
actor in the above sketch was the writer of this 
little article and confidence was restored to an 
extent that allowed him to carry off a beautiful 
silver cup, the first of a list of valuable prizes 
awarded on the last two events of the day. Sheer 
luck is not always at hand or so timely as it was 
in this instance and such a target must be fished 
for, although I admit it is very hard to do when 
you are pointing exactly right on a high per cent. 
of all the others. 

After you have taken away from this beauti- 
fully clean and refreshing sport such elements 
as the love of handling a beautiful weapon, the 
primitive glee of smashing something, the joy of 
good fellowship, there still stands preeminent the 
fact that in this sport almost alone a man must 
stand on his own legs. Neither friendship, poli- 
tics, nor creed can help a man: once he stands 
alone.on the position mark at the score. It is one 
little team of nerves, wits and the fibre of clean 
living against another, and victory or even a good 
showing brings an individual a very high de- 
gree of pleasure. Only three leaves have been 
torn from the calendar since a man dropped but 
one target out of five hundred. What a sight 
it must have been! How some of us look for- 
ward to attending some of the classics where 
such things come to pass. However these things 
may be, we are sure of the fact that we can go 
to the local gun club on any sunny afternoon, 
tired out with a hard day’s work and give our 
nerves such a complete change that perfect bal- 
ance is restored. Few will believe this scientific 
fact till they have tried and found that the tguth 
rings true. 


A Convert to the Twenty-Eight Gauge 


From a wide experience of wing shooting— 
during about three decades, north, south, east 
and west and many interesting talks with sports- 
men, relative to the merits of different styles 
of shot guns, I have thought that a short letter 
on the practical experience recently, with the 
smallest bore shot gun, might prove of some in- 
terest to your readers, those who are fond of 
the greatest of all hunting sport, with the 
trusty bird dog—and a good gun. Up to very 
recently I was disposed to regard anything smal- 
ler than a 16 gauge gun as a popular fad, until 
a good friend put into my hands a pretty little 
28 gauge double barrel. I was quite out of hunt- 
ing trim, not having handled a gun for several 
years. My eyesight was rather questionable, ow- 
ing to the fact that I had recently decided to lay 
aside glasses and try the naked orbits again in 
brush shooting at the ruffed grouse, as I had 
often found the lenses a decided nuisance. 

My first outing was to a favorable cover, for 
the birds, but not for the hunter. It was on 
the side of a mountain where the climbing was 
difficult. I shot many holes in the air. I had 
forgotten how to shoot or the gun was not the 
kind, or both. One week later I swung off to a 
different territory with more level cover. The 


first opportunity to try the gun and gunner for 
that occasion, was on a nice covey of quail. I 





By Lucien C. De Hart. 


had concluded that as the gun was well choked 
and a small bore to boot,.almost as much pre- 
cision was necessary as in rifle shooting. When 
the quail flushed the first bird up was selected 
as the target and killed with a quick crossing 
shot. As the birds flushed wild and rushed by 
me, a second bird was also killed and fell with- 
in fifteen or twenty feet of the first. Of course, 
I did not wish to count two scratches in such 
rapid succession and followed the birds. Out 
of seven shots I managed to bag five birds. 

The setter picked up a good trail and worked 
it out into a pasture, pointed in a small clump 
of birch and the bird arose to the left of my 
position and raced toward the side of the moun- 
tain six or eight rods away. As I turned com- 
pletely around the shot offered was a left cross- 
ing, at about thirty paces. The bird was fol- 
lowed for a fraction of a second, until the exact 
line of flight was gotten, then the gun was 
swung to about a two foot lead. At the crack 
of the gun the bird dropped its head, indicat- 
ing where connection was made, and dropped 
like a brick. As we started toward hunting 
quarters, the sun was just dropping behind the 
hills. A staunch point was made in a thicket 
of tall birch. A woodcock flushed and swung 
off to the right. Just as soon as the side step 
had been executed a quick shot was made 





through the tree tops and dropped Mr. Timber- 
doodle in mid flight as the one and only mem- 
ber of his tribe seen this season. By that time 
I was simply fascinated with the 28 gauge. In 
reality is was about the best brush shooting of 
which I had ever been guilty. The record for a 
later hunt with the same gun was six birds 
bagged with eight shots, all in thick cover save 
one bird. Grouse shooting is essentially a thick 
cover sport, hence with only four and a half 
pounds of gun to handle it may be readily seen 
what enormous advantage is had in the scoring 
process. In my experience, and I am a very 
hard hunter, every ounce of extra gun metal 
lowers a man’s chances in the bagging stunt. 
In the thickets the little gun can be manipulated 
with as much ease as a well baianced walking 
cane. With a hunting coat pocket full of 28 
gauge shells—of 14 grain of infallible powder 
and five-eighth ounces of shot I caught myself 
repeatedly feeling for cartridges that I thought 
I had lost. In the many years of wing shoot- 
ing I have tried many guns, most of them excel- 
lent shooters of their type, but as I grow older 
and do not feel like lugging so much metal, I 
chance upon “a popular fad” with which I can 
tramp all day and not notice the weight, besides 
doing better shooting than during earlier pe- 
riods, with more of the strength of youth. 
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The Normal Fishing Position With 
a Single-Handed Trout Rod 


American and English 
Fly Casting Methods 
: Contrasted : 


Review of One of the Latest British 


Authorities — By One of the 
Best Known American 
Angler- Writers 


By CHARLES ZIBEON SOUTHARD 
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Position at the end of Backward Switch 
with a Single-Handed Trout Rod 
Notice the Left Hand 








MERICAN fly fishing anglers have a great 
treat in store for them in the most read- 
able and interesting book from the pen 

of Fred. G. Shaw, F. G. S., entitled “The Com- 
plete Science of Fly Fishing and Spinning.”* 
The author is an Englishman whose previous 
works on fly fishing, for both salmon and trout, 
are better known at home than abroad. It is 
unfortunate for American anglers that hereto- 
fore such has been the case because everything 
he writes about “the gentle art of angling” is 
always worthy of careful consideration and it is 
also decidedly instructive. This new book of 
his is by far the best and most complete that 
he has written along the lines of angling litera- 
ture. It deals with the subject, which its title 
discloses, in a masterly manner; and for the 
angler, young or old, who really desires to know 
it is full of valuable informa- 
tion, suggestions and good ad- 
vice from cover to cover. 

As fly fishing is far from an 
exact science, owing to its na- 
ture, it is not strange that dif- 
ferences of opinion should ex- 
ist between the lesser as well 
as the greater exponents of the 
art; and it will hardly do, in 
most cases, for any one angler 
to say arbitrarily, “that this is 
right or that is wrong.” 

In the case of this new and 
splendid book the reader must, 
in all fairness, remember that 
conditions on English trouting 
waters are vastly different from 
our own and that the angler 
fishes them for an entirely dif- 
ferent species of trout. Indeed 
the differences between the 
conditions (as well as. the spe- 
cies of trout) found in Eng- 
land and those in this country 
are so marked that one can say 


*The Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
aig te Ds Fred G. Shaw, F. G. S., London---The Mac 


and cuts. "See Forest ret tiene ae Backward Switch of the Single-Handed Trout Rod as the Line Leaves the Water. 


in very truth that there are two distinct schools 
of angling; one English, the other American. In 
England the native trout is the brown trout 
(Salmo-fario) while we in America have the 
brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) ; they both be- 
long to the Salmonidae family but each belongs 
to a different genus; therefore, their traits and 
habits are unlike in many ways and the methods 
used to capture the different species necessarily 
must vary. 

Mr. Shaw probably voices the English angler’s 
point of view when he says, “Play your fish from 
the reel if possible;” while in this country the 
successful and experienced angler would say, 
“Play your fish with a hand-held line in prefer- 
ence to the reel.” Again, the English way of 
placing the reel on a single-handed rod with the 
handle to the left is diametrically opposite to 





the American way, which is to place the handle 
to the right; and this is because, here, anglers 
generally fish with the hand-held line. Which is 
the better method to pursue can hardly be called 
a vital question because after all. the conditions 
govern, or should govern, both the practice and 
actions of the angler at all times if he would be 
successful. I can fully appreciate Mr. Shaw’s 
contention as to the use of the reel and the way 
of handling the line so far as English waters 
or like waters are concerned, where weeds and 
water grasses are plentiful and one is fishing 
for the brown trout; but I do not believe such 
methods are the best or are well adapted for 
our American waters. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted 
to the different methods of casting for salmon 
and trout and there are no less than twenty-four 
finely executed plates illustrat- 
ing these methods. Mr. Shaw 
is generally conceded to be the 
“pioneer of the stiff wrist the- 
ory” and he certainly has de- 
veloped it to a nicety in all of 
its different phases. There is, 
however, even among English 
expert anglers themselves, some 
difference of opinion as to this 
method of rod control and no 
less an authority than Frederic 
M. Halford, says, “I venture to 
suggest the best performers do 
practically all of their work 
with the wrist.” The author, 
on the other hand, is evidently 
fully convinced that his method 
of controlling the rod when 
casting is the right one; and he 
thoroughly believes in the rigid 
non-flexible wrist when casting 
with either a single-handed or 
double-handed rod. Without 
any doubt Mr. Shaw is a past- 
master of the art of casting 
with the rigidly controlled wrist 
and this can be plainly seen by 















simply looking at the inserted cuts, where he 
is shown in the act of casting with the two dif- 
ferent rods. 

This “rigid wrist” method, however, although 
it has been tried, is not the one in general use 
in this country by anglers when trout fishing 
with a single-handed rod. And we, who use the 
“flexible wrist action” in casting (which method 
has been used now these many years with most 
efficient results) will be, I fear, very loathe to 
make a change and admit that our method is 
wrong per se, even after reading understanding- 
ly that most lucid, interesting and instructive 
chapter, entitled, “Mental Control of the Muscles 
When Learning to Cast.” 

In this enlightened age who can tell? It may 
be that after all Mr. Shaw’s method of “rod 
control” involves a basic principle hitherto un- 
discovered; and which is far superior to the gen- 
erally accepted principle of the one now in use 
and that we are mistaken in our position. Should 
time prove such to be the case, American anglers 
will, I feel certain, gracefully acknowledge it 
and in a spirit of real sportsmanship. 

I note that Mr. Shaw follows very closely 
along the line of other English writers when 
speaking of the wet and the dry fly method of 
fishing, when he says: 

“Many excellent fishermen confine their fishing 
to either the wet or dry fly method, but while 
the most successful fisherman generally will be 
he who is in reality the master of both, there 
can be no question as to which method of fishing 
requires the greater skill or affords the more de- 


lightful and interesting pastime.” 

Perhaps there is “no question” in England as 
to the real merits of the two different methods 
of fly fishing but in this country there is a “de- 
cided question and a logically established con- 
viction,” that neither method is the superior of 
the other but that both require great skill and 
that, here as in England, the “tail does not wag 
the dog.” In the chapter on “Wet Fly Fishing, 
etc.,” under the heading “Striking” I find the 
following: 

“In wet fly fishing up-stream the fly at which 
the fish rises is near the surface. The motion of 
the fish, or perhaps the fish itself, can be seen, 
and the strike may, therefore, be made either at 
the time the rise is seen or the touch felt. When, 
however, the fly is well below the surface, as in 
wet fly fishing downstream, the first intimation 
the fisherman gets that a trout has taken one of 
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The Galway Cast With a Double-Handed Salmon Rod—After the Back Cast Has Been Made and 
After the Body Has Turned Forward a But Before the Right Foot Has Been 
Brought Forward. 


his flies is the pluck or pull at the fly. In most 
cases this pluck in itself is quite sufficient to 
hook the fish, and, therefore, in so many as eight 
out of ten, the hooking of a fish with a wet fly 
down-stream cannot be claimed as being due to 
any skill or quickness in striking; while in at 
least eight cases out of ten the fish hooked with 
a dry fly or wet fly up-stream may be fairly 
claimed by the angler as due to his skill in strik- 
ing. An immediate strike when the fly is taken 
by the fish below the surface of the water is 
seldom advisable; and equally is it true that an 
immediate. strike is in nearly every case advis- 
= if the fly be taken when floating on the sur- 
ace.” 

If this is a correct statement about the meth- 
ods and results of striking trout on English 
waters, and I have no reason to question it for 
a moment, then in a great measure American 
anglers can understand why dry fly fishing in 
England is considered to possess superior skill 
and, therefore, is a more “delightful and inter- 
esting pastime.” Such, however, is not the feel- 
ing among the great majority of anglers in this 
country, who are wet fly anglers: and this in- 
cludes as well the anglers who use both methods. 
It is undoubtedly because here the skilled and 


experienced wet fly anglers do not fish their fly 
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or flies “well below the surface” nor do they 
delay the strike until a fish has plucked or pulled 
their lure. One of our most noted wet fly ang- 
lers, Henry P. Wells, very aptly said when speak- 
ing of striking trout many years ago: “Not that 
the angler is to rely in the slightest degree on 
feeling the fish; his eye, and his eye alone, is his 
guide.” 

There also is another reason why wet fly fish- 
ing in America differs from that of England. 
Here, as I have already stated, our native trout 
is Salvelinus fontinalis while in England the 
native trout is Salmo-fario and for this reason 
alone the method of striking must be different 
if success is to follow the angler’s efforts. This 
is made almost imperative because all salmo 
trout, like the salmon, having taken a fly, 
whether submerged or on the surface, hold on 
to it for a perceptible length of time; while on 
the other hand Salvelinus trout expel or eject 
the fly instantly. 

With the possible exception of one point, the 
correct way to handle a single-handed rod, Amer- 
ican anglers will appreciate that such differences 
as exist between our methods and those across 
the water are due almost entirely to conditions 
and the species of trout peculiar to each country. 

This new book for fly fishing anglers is a most 
valuable one, both from the practical as well as 
the scientific standpoint, and all anglers who 
have any desire to improve their art cannot af- 
ford to be without a copy. It contains twenty- 
one chapters, an appendix and index; also one 
colored plate, sixty-one plates in black and white 
and twenty-nine diagrams. Of the twenty-one 
chapters, eleven are devoted to Trout Fishing 
and the use of the Single-handed Rod, seven to 
Salmon Fishing and the Double-handed Rod, one 
to Trout and Grayling, one to New Zealand as a 
Fishing Ground and one to Fishing in. Canada. 

The chapters on salmon are especially fine, in- 
teresting and instructive and can be accepted 
without reservation by anglers as the very best 
that has been written instructively about this 
noble fish. Although no chapter lacks interest 
I would call the attention of my brother anglers, 
and particularly the younger contingent, to the 
chapters entitled, “The Senses of Trout and How 
They Affect the Fisherman,” and “Axioms, 
Notes and Theories, Grayling Fishing.” 
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From an oil painting by A. D. Turner. 





“I may, peradventure, give you some instruc- 
tions that may be of use even in your own riv- 
ers.”—Charles Cotton, The Compleat Angler, 1676. 


HE grayling has some few points 
of dispute about its origin, its 
classification, its artificial dis- 
tribution and its natural range, 
and in clearing these disputed 
questions there should be no 

Wrwewewene| unpleasant argument indulged 

in between the interested ang- 
lers and ichthyologists; this for two good and 
sufficient reasons; one: scientific knowledge re- 
quires experiment, study and time—“Rome wasn’t 
built in a day’—and, two: because the unravel- 
ing of mysteries in nature and the explaining of 
nature’s secrets constitute a delightful pastime 
to the sincere mind, and in no way afford ex- 
cuses for boisterous quarreling. 

Much of the unpleasant argument that is in- 
dulged in in these undecided points in natural 
history emanates from one or both of the par- 
ticipants in the dispute making- positive state- 
ments without actual knowledge to substantiate 
their declarations, instead of their using the 
terms “I think,” “I surmise,” “I believe,” “I 
imagine,” “I conclude,” etc., in instances where 
actual knowledge is lacking. 

An angler says he caught a brook trout (Sal- 
valinus fontinalis) east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and that this species is indigenous to the streams 
east of the Rocky Mountains—this in direct con- 
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Montana Grayling. (Thymallus montanus.) 


The Flower of Fishes—The Grayling 


The Discovery of a New Range of this Most Beautiful of all the Finny Tribes, 
With Associate Studies From the Writings of Various Authorites 
By Charles Bradford. 


tradiction to the decisions of the authoritive 
ichthyologists. Another angler replies that his 
brother fisherman is in error—that he did not 
catch a true brook trout (Salvalinus fontinalis) ; 
that the sp:cimen taken was of the Dolly Var- 
den trout species. Then angler number three 
casts his argumentative fly—he declares angler 
number one is in the right, that his fish was » 
true brook tiout, a specimen of artificial intro- 
duction (planting) by the United States Fish 
Commission in the streams east of the Rockies. 
What species the scientists would prove the 
specimen to belong to is not known, but, one of 
the three arguers is in the right so far as the 
classification is concerned, and while one or two 
of the disputers must be in the wrong in this 
particular, all are wrong in their way of argu- 
ment. Each should use the terms “I think,” etc., 
until the scientific proof is in hand. 

No honest theory, piscatorial or otherwise, ex- 
pressed by an honest man should be openly de- 
nied. If the theorist is sincere he will say he 
“thinks” this and that, until the authoritive mind 
actually settles the question, and if the theorist’s 
opponent is equally honest and serious he will 
“think” in expressing his opposing views and.not 
make positive denials before the scientific result 
is announced. 

Why should anybody, expert or neophite, take 


offense at a new theory? Rather he. should. be. 


pleased at the discovery, and encourage. pleasant 
and studious discourse—gentle and uplifting dis- 
course such as Father Izaak and his pupil en- 








gaged in as they “stretched their legs up Totten- 
ham Hill * * * toward Ware * * * that 
fine fresh May morning.” 

The amusing result of the maladministrative 
dispute between the two boisterous, unenlight- 
ened, profess-to-know-it-all arguers is: in the 
end both usually find themselves in the wrong. 
“Look before you leap.” “Be sure you're right, 
then go ahead.” “There are two sides to a 
story.” Don’t explode half primed. The arguer 
should say he thinks, or imagines, or believes or 
hopes, etc., when he doesn’t really know, and his 
opponent shouldn’t forget to use one of these 
terms in denying the expressed views unless he 
knows what he is talking about. 

“One of the charms of angling,” says T. E. 
Pritt, “is that it presents an endless field for ar- 
gument, speculation and experiment.” True, as 
Mr. Pritt says, the field of argument—at least 
quiet, honest argument—is one of the charms of 
the gentle art, and Mr. Pritt might have just 
as wisely included fishes as well as fishing in this 
charming argumentative field. 

In concurrence with the foregoing deductions 
I will here introduce for pleasant discussion two 
new lively subjects concerning the grayling— 
one being imparted in the theory of a brother 
angler who declares that the grayling, the most 
beautiful finny species in the world, “the flower 
of -fishes,” is a hybrid: of: the brook trout and 
the brook sucker, and. the second. subject being 
supplied by another angler who, contrary to the 

(Continued on page 772.) 
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The Long Home Trail Under the Flashing Northern Lights 


It Was a Thousand Mile Pull Across the Arctic Wilderness, But This ‘Little Band of Determined Men | 
Came Through Safely Although Handicapped by Lack of Seopa Equipment 


E were novices; we 
W were green—had it 
been otherwise this 
tale would not. be 
worth the . telling. 
Also, we were 
strangers in the 
land, and, contrary 
to our fond expecta- 
tions and precon- 
ceived impressions 
of the great corpor- 
ation whose old 
Scotch hospitality 
and assistance to 
wayfarers have be- 
come traditional, we 
were taken in. Later dealings with. the “Com- 
pany” and a closer intimacy with many of its of- 
ficers have formed everlasting comradeships suf- 
ficient to banish all prejudices raised by that first 
trying experience. The six greenhorns shall al- 
ways esteem the officers of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, bar those responsible for that torture-rid- 
den trail to Oxford House. To the Company this 
explanation is due for throughout my experi- 
ences in the Hudson Bay country I personally en- 
countered but this one instance of “raw-dealing.” 

We were “tenderfeet” when, on that dreary 
morning, we left our good old ship and watched 
it disappear into the snowstorm; homeward 
bound through the ice-laden waters. of the Bay. 
Yes, we were tenderfeet when we landed inthe 
Company’s land. But we were cripples all when 
we had fought our way out of it. 
readers will accept this——my apology - the 
prelude. 








The home trail! None but the exile or he 


whom duty or necessity has sent into the;far-~ 


away places can fully sound to its: depths the 
joy in the word “home.” Nearly a thousand 
miles of snow wastes lay ahead of us,—from the 
icebound shores of the Hudson Bay. to the end 
of steel near. Winnipeg. The way for us stretch- 
ed over frozen muskegs and frost-stilled wind- 
ing streams, broad billowy-drifted ‘lakes whose 
farther shores were dim,—a single, shallow rut 
haunted by the gaunt gray wolf and trod by few 





I trust that~ 


. Bates, 


By R. J. Fraser. 


other than the brown-skinned lords of the: wil- 
derness, winding across miles ‘and’ miles and 
miles of snow. But for us it was the home trail! 

To forty-eight below zero did the mercury 
drop When on a February morning we left: the/ 
tie-worn buildings. of “historic Fort York and’ 
set forth on the first leg of our journey—three 
hundred miles to-Oxford House. This was the 
dreaded stretch that had no house between and 
the veteran trippers cursed it and called it the 
toughest trail in the Nelson River country. Dogs 
we had, three teams of them, and long-legged, 
lanky drivers, full-blooded hunters of the 
Swampy Crees: The head guide was a French 
half-breed, Geordie Gibeault from the Churchill 
River, a gray-haired driver of many teams. A 
crooked legged Indian by the name of Wastiss 
picked the trail and: showed, when we least want- 
ed it, a wonderful capacity for endurance and 
speed. . Of the fifteen dogs ten were lame from 
the start. One team had just returned from a 
southern trip to Fort Severn and had been starv- 
ing for six days on the way. The husky has 
marvellous recuperative powers; Team. number 
two had already been to Oxford House-and back 
with the.mail packet, three weeks on the road, 
and the dogs had broken a; new ‘trail through 
virgin snow. . During the five days in which they 
rested up at. York the huskies were employed in 
hauling firewood for the post. The third team 
was in bettér condition but would accompany us 
to Oxford only, where it belonged. Their crip- 
pled mates were.-destined to .make the four 
hundred mile “mush” straight through: to Nor- 
way House, at the head of Lake Winnipeg, the 
first post at,which we expected to obtain relays. 

_There were six of us and thtee-were sailors. 
the: cook, before he took this. trail, had 
snowshoes on his feet-but once.; George, Oleson, 
a Canadian Swede, -nicknamed “Quiet George,” 
was the only one with any experience in winter 
travelling in; the northern.,wilderness. To. his 
magnificent finish the successful outing of the 
Lonesome Trail is due. 

The snowshoes and the moccasins aemied us 
by the Company’s factor were warranted; to crip- 
ple all who wore. them, -veteran. or greenhorn, 
and to them: we laid most of our suffering.- 

Footgear and. clothing which ..we had ordered 


in the fall were sold over our heads, and when 
the time came for our departure none of these 
nécessary articles was forthcoming. Instead, the 
calls, rejected by even the poorest Indians about 
tHe post, were offered us and we had no choice 
but to take them.~ We were in'the factor’s hands 
and in the Company’s land. 





‘The factor himself stood by and watched us - 


trail out from the post, smiling scornfully at the 
inexperienced Bates’ efforts to adjust the snow- 
shoe thongs. He laughed in derision as we bade 
farewell. “In three days you'll be riding on the 
loads,” he said. “In five you'll be on the back 
trail to York.” 


The predictions of disaster were true in part 
only. In three days’ time some of us were on 


the toboggans, but there never was even a word . 


of turning back. 


Ten days’ rations were carried for ourselves 
and eight only for the dogs, which for the last 
two or three days must travel with empty bel- 
lies, for the loads were already overweight. 
Tents, on account of their weight and bulk, were 
prohibitive, and comfort must be sacrificed for 
speed. We made open camps all the way. Bar- 


ricades of felled trees held back the piercing © 


north wind and spruce brush gave us .beds. 
Overhead was. the hard winter sky, whose my- 
riad scintillating stars were dimmed at times by 
the fitful splashes of the Northern Lights. When 
it snowed we buried our heads in the bags and 


slept the warmer for the deep, white mantle, that , 


falling overnight, completely covered men and 
dogs. When wood .was plentiful—which times 
were rare—a hugh fire was built to leeward. It 
burned for an hour or two. Then, supper eaten 
and clothing partially dried, we pulled on all 
our extra wraps and crawled feet first into the 
bags. 
night of alternate naps and shiverings we wel- 
comed the sharp exercise of the early morning 
start. 

At half past three, six hours before sunrise, 
we were aroused by the sound of the guide’s axe 
biting ino the iron-like frozen spruce: It was 
rising time. 

“All up, boys, all up! 
to-day |” 


It’s thirty. miles or bust 


Sleep was fitful at the best and after a. 
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But not until the crackling fire had begun to 
throw the sparks and cinders over bag and blan- 
ket did we stir. It took some courage to crawl 
out of the warm eiderdowns; the spruce “feath- 
ers” were now nicely smoothed out and “sleep 
after toil was sweet.” Facing the frosty air of 
the early morning was always a trial and get- 
ting onto one’s feet a painful exertion, the over- 
taxed muscles and cold-tautened cords bitterly 
complaining. But, once erect and in front of the 
blaze, the heat had an easing effect and cramped 
limbs soon suppled. 

The tea pail was on the fire and after we had 
each drunk a mugful of the scalding beverage 
and hastily devoured a bannock we turned to 
help the natives with the dogs. 

“You watch your fingers, sir,” advised Old 
Geordie. “Dis harness will freeze them on you 
afore you know it.” 

True enough was Geordie! Most unpleasant- 
ly true! Lashing or unloading the toboggans 
was a painfully disagreeable task. The hard, 
trough rawhide was kinked and stubborn with 
the frost. Knots refused to answer to benumbed 
fingers, which were nipped with shooting pains 
as one after another the tightened nerves were 
shocked by every little contact with the frozen 
thongs. Handling lashings and snowshoe strings 
—or, even dunnage bags and blankets—froze and 
blistered the finger tips with a sensation and 
affect akin to burning. Each day they were thus 
nipped; each morning the Guardian of the Snow 
Trails greeted us with his cruel, freezing hand 
clasp. , 

The Indians whose winters since childhood 
had been spent at such tasks seemed no more 
hardened to the exposure than we “greenhorns” 
were, though they endured in silence. They 
knew that each morning and evening this pain- 
ful hour must come. 

When two of the toboggans had been loaded 
and lashed we returned to the dying fire for a 
last warm up of fingers .and toes. 

“You best take Wastiss and go on ahead,” ad- 
vised Old Geordie. “We'll soon catch up to you 
with the dogs. He can take you over the trail 
in the dark all right.” 

Nothing loath to get into action once more 
we told Wastiss to pick the trail, back through 
the stubborn willows onto the river from whence 
we had dragged our leaden feet the evening be- 
fore. The crooked-legged guide slipped his feet 
into the lashings. Twisting his axe into the 
folds of his many colored sash and shouldering 
his gun, he stepped over the barricade of trees. 
Then the seven of us, muffled to the eyes, left 
the feeble glare of the graying fire and in close 
file plunged into the perfectly dead stillness of 
the winter morn, an hour before dawn. 

The guide turned to the westward and the 
never-to-be-forgotten trail was once more re- 
sumed. 

With no light but that from the dimming 
stars overhead, we plodded on. All we could 
see on either hand was the hazy silhouette of 
the straight spruce woods against the slowly, 
very. slowly lightening of the winter sky; all 
that was to be heard was the regular swish! 
swish! swish! of the snowshoes as they sank, 
rose and glided through the feathery snow. The 
sense of feel was most in demand, the shoes 
falling into the invisible, packed impression of 
those before. The strengths of other senses 


’ each other. 
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were merged into this one, until gradually the 
eye began to pierce the heavy gloom. 

Fifteen minutes tramping and the rapid pace 
had warmed us through and through. With the 
hot blood again in throbbing circulation our 
spirits were rekindled. We loosened up neck 
wrappings, and rolled up the face and ear cov- 
erings of our woollen caps, the better to rid 
them of the frozen moisture from our breath 
that was slowly freezing to the skin. 

Slowly the gloom began to lighten and we 
straightened up to see again and take notice of 
We were a row of hoar-covered 
ghostly figures silently plodding ahead under a 





Inured to the Long Winter of the North. 


canopy of starry-studded blue. Our now un- 
covered ears could distinguish far behind the 
tinkle of bells, a hoarse, muffled command, ac- 
companied by a medley of howls. Uniting alf 
was the frosty glide of heavily laden toboggans. 
The sleigh dogs were on our trail and the whole 
Caravan was again in motion. Thoughts of com- 
panionship loosened tongues and again our spir- 
its rose. After all we were not quite alone in 
this vast wilderness of snow. It was in mo- 
ments such as these that we forgot aching limbs 
and tortured feet, and the long grim trail ahead 
of us. 

Another hour and the sun burst forth, a gold- 
en red and yellow, through the scraggy tops of 
the avenue of spruces. A snowbird twittered a 
welcome. A fall of powdery snow close by told 


of a shaken bough and with a whirr of awak- 
ened wings, a jay flew by and ahead to arouse 
his sleepy mates. The “heralder of breakfast” 
we called him and knew that our feathered 
friends would be on hand. Unconsciously each 
man quickened his pace. It was during this 
short hour before the winter dawn that we were 
truly glad—glad that we were living, glad that 
we had red blood in our veins. 

The breakfast fire was roaring breast high 
when the steaming dogs and hoar-covered driv- 
ers bore in sight and halted beside the trail. 
Scant ceremony and but little time was given to 
this morning meal. In less than an hour we 
were on our way again and the steady grind con- 
tinued. Lunch was merely a repetition of the 
other meals, eaten in haste and silence. 

In February, north of fifty-three, the traveller 
sees less than seven hours of daylight and some 
days when the snow fell deep on lake and river 
the progress was painfully slow. In the great 
spruce woods it was deeper and the tired, panting 
dogs struggled belly-deep until several of us 
plunged ahead and broke a better trail. “Keep 
ahead of the dogs” was ever our aim, but it was 
easier, oh so much easier, to fall behind and 
tread in the cleaner path made by those before. 
Some days the tally showed but ‘twelve to fifteen 
miles—thirty must be our average. But the short 
days were often far too long and the long ones 
fiendish torture. Several hours after dark the 
weaker travellers would stagger into the radius 
of the fire-lit circle, stumble over the windbreak 
and fall exhausted on the boughs. Again, on 
the broad stretches of the open muskegs, where 
nought but stunted juniper grew, the guides 
would strike a heartbreaking pace and add mile 
after mile to the day’s run till shelter and fuel 
had been reached. 

We were three days out when Bates and Jam- 
ieson quit and we had to lash them on the loads. 
The terrible snowshoe trouble—the “mal de 
raquette”—had taken them in its deadly grip and 
they could do little but curse and groan. The un- 
accustomed exercise had brought it on. Starting 
with the toes the sharp pains crept up through 
muscles and sinew until reaching the groins they 
stabbed with the viciousness of knife thrusts. 
Two days on the sleds brought them relief and 
partial recovery and then it was Percy's turn. 
An hour and a half after dark he staggered in 
among us. What little energy he had left was 
being expended in fruitless cursing—the snow- 
shoes, the country and the Company being im- 
partially served. His right leg was so swollen 
that the trouser had to be slit to give relief. 
This, the ‘seventh night on the trail was the cold- 
est -we experienced and there was little sleep for 
us under the soughing pines. The fearful grind 
was telling. 

An hour after sunrise we came to and crossed 
the Deer River. The climb down and up the 
banks was a painful struggle for the cripples and 
the sleepless night had already wrought havoc 
with the party. All that day progress was pain- 
fully slow and that night in camp with but 
twelve miles to. our credit we gloomily discussed 
the situation. 

With pain-racked bodies stretched before the 
blaze we reviewed the progress of the four event- 
ful days. Eager and expectant, exultant in the 
thought that at last we were leaving that ice- 
bound. waste, we had started on our way. Con- 
fidence in our ability to win out was not lacking 


—though we knew there as a full month’s tramp- 
ing ahead. 

“You'll have four solid weeks of mushing,” 
said the experienced men at the post. 

“What of it?” we had retorted. “At this game 
the time will pass very quickly.” 

“Nearly a thousand miles of snow to cross 
before you reach the railway. And you're green, 
every one of you,” the factor had added. We 
recalled the gonversation at the post the day be- 
fore we left. The bitter thoughts that now rose 
with the remembrance of the man who had so 
cruelly outfitted us banished for the time our 
pains and aches. Our futile curses were hushed 
by Oleson, heretofore the quietest member of 
the party, by his terrible threats of punishment. 
Then, exhausted in mind and body we fell into 
cestless sleep. 

The next two days were repetitions of the pre- 
ceding ones, except in that we made fair prog- 
ress. We were now but thirty miles from Ox- 
ford House, the present goal of our aims. Our 
ultimate haven was still a three weeks’ journey 
away but Oxford House offered a place of rest 
and recuperation. The thought of its compara- 
tive nearness aroused us little as in our sorry 
state we could not hope to cover the remaining 
distance in less than two days’ time. For a day 
past the trail had been well defined and even 
hard in places where it had been travelled by 
the Oxford Indians. 

“On the other side,” said Old Geordie, at the 
breakfast fire, “we'll have a fine, hard trail. Fac- 
tor McNab leaves for Norway House on the 
twentieth, with four light teams to get a load 
of freight. He’ll be travelling just a day or two 
ahead of us.” 

“Light teams, did you say?” exclaimed Jamie- 
son and an eager light crept into his tired eyes. 

“Uh, huh. Just their grub and blankets and 
two days’ dog food. Plenty houses and fish be- 
tween Oxford and Norway House.” 

“To-morrow is the twentieth,” said Bates, “and 
we must sleep again this side of Oxford.” His 
keen disappointment was echoed by his fellows. 

Jamieson spoke again, after a moment’s deep 
consideration. “It’s dead certain not one of us 
six can make the post to-night,” he said, “but 
an Indian, Wastiss for example, could do it 
easily and hold McNab’s dogs till we got in.” 

“Yes, can’t one of you get there to-night, Geor- 
die?” we eagerly asked of the guide. 

“May be. But they'll no try. Factor did not 
say to meet Mr. McNab. I ask them.” 

In low tones the Indians discussed our sudden 
proposal while we impatiently awaited the out- 
come. But all we obtained was an exhibition 
of the stubborn independence of the Company 
Indian. No inducements offered could make 
them depart from the regular. routine of travel 
planned at the start and threats only brought 
forth surly retorts. The situation! was brought 
to a climax by Oleson “The Quiet,” who again 
astounded us with speech. 

“T'll go!” he exclaimed, rising abruptly and 
tossing his mug across the fire. “The trail is 
plain now and I think I can get to the post before 
morning. There’ll be a moon to-night, and if I 
can finish on my hands and knees, well—I’ll ride 
to-morrow.” 

Too eager to have him succeed we did not 
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stop to consider what risks our comrade might 
run. As we limped about, busied with prepara- 
tions for a quick start in pursuit, the Swede, 
without more ado, disappeared among the tower- 
ing spruces. 

Big huskie Oleson was without doubt the fit- 
test of the six to undertake the extra striving. 
The reserve strength which he now found at his 
command was surprising to himself. The hot 
blood surged to his brain as for a moment or 
two he balanced his chances of a win. He could 
not fully realize the great «call that would be 
made upon his staying powers before the day 
was through,—he only knew at all costs he must 
win. So he steadied himself. The rush, with 
which in his first enthusiasm he had started off, 
gradually settled to a more rational gait, and 
he swung along easily but with a power that 
belittled the effort and carried him forward at 
an even pace with the relentless precision of a 
machine. After five miles through the bush the 
trail led onto a narrow stream and he followed 
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its intricate windings until the sun was over- 
head. 

Gradually the two lines of trees began to di- 
verge—the river was widening and soon he 
would be on Oxford Lake. When, an hour later, 
he reached the mouth of the stream, gray clouds 
had begun to scurry across the leaden sky. 
Snowflakes fell and quickly increased in volume. 
A heavy squall was approaching from the north- 
ward. 

“I’ve got to face it,” muttered Oleson, half 
aloud, as the cruel white cloud bore swiftly down 


upon him. It snarled in his ears and the hard, 
sharp flakes bit into his tired eyes. But he bent 
his head and bore into:the storm. It buffeted 


him relentlessly. Sight was denied the man and 
only by the feel of his snowshoes on the harder 
ridge of snow could he keep to the beaten track. 
Again and again he was hurled aside and plunged 
into the softer depths. But as often his circlings 
brought him back to that narrow frozen pathway. 
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Weakness and hunger—for in his haste he had 
neglected to put food into his. pocket—were fast 
making a madman of him. The wilderness trail 
was bringing the primitive fighting instinct upper- 
most and he knew now that he would struggle 
till he dropped. Now and again as the dread 
thoughts of failure pierced his tiring brain he 
would gasp forth a savage oath. The next mo- 
ment his teeth shut on a stifled groan caused 
by an added twinge to his tortured muscles. “I’ve 
got to make it,” he muttered, over and over 
again. “I’ve got to make it. God knows I’m try- 
ing. But, if I fail, those skulking Indians be- 
hind will never go back to tell about it.” 


When the storm broke it left him breathless 
and half stunned, and a heavy toll had been 
exacted of his strength. During the battle with 
the squall little headway had been made and the 
gathering gloom of approaching night was fast 
blotting out the landmarks of the farther shore. 


The twilight hours were well gone -when the 
first outlying buildings of the post rose dark 
and silently before his anxious gaze. The trail 
was harder now and met his staggering foot- 
steps with a painful jar. He stopped and swayed 
to keep his balance and failed to suppress a 
groan as his stiffening feet were wrenched from 
the cruel lashings. He had not the strength to 
kick the snowshoes from his path but stumbled 
over them, cursing them afresh. The stumbling 
trot into which he broke did not increase his 
speed. That was beyond his power now. The 
first shack he came to was dark and empty but 
he beat feebly upon the door till the sleigh dogs, 
scenting a stranger, raised their wolfish howl. 
Then, a few yards distant from him a door 
swung wide with a frosty creak and a heavy 
beam of light shot forth across the path, blind- 
ing him with its sudden brilliance. With a cry 
that was half a sob the big man covered his 
burning eyes with his mitts and stumbled across 
the step. There Factor McNab caught him and 
closed the door on the wolf howls and the cold 
and blackness of the winter night. 

The story of how the others covered those 
thirty torture-ridden miles is overshadowed by 
George Oleson’s achievement. We camped again 
at the mouth of the river where the Swede had 
encountered the storm. Crossing the lake most 
of us discarded our snowshoes and stumbled 
along in the wake of the sleds. One minute we 
were on firm footing, the next floundering in 
the untrodden snow. That afternoon the last 
man trailed into the post, exhausted by pain and 
fatigue—almost on the point of collapse. 

Factor McNab’s kind hospitality can never be 
forgotten and his generous accommodation and 
the solicitude for our welfare did much to light- 
en the rest of the journey. He went so far as 
to delay the departure of his dogs while we re- 
covered strength and spirits. ‘Then to Oleson 
was given the pick of the teams. 

The most dreaded stretch of that. lonesome 
trail was over and the rest of the journey, first 
to Norway House, and thence down the hard, 
wind-packed surface of Lake Winnipeg to Gimli, 
was comparatively uneventful. At the latter 
place we forsook snowshoes and dogs and bade 
farewell to the Indians and their snow trails. 

Without a backward glance we boarded an 
“accommodation” and were quickly carried over 
twin trails of steel to the homeland in the south. 





How to Make an Ideal Minnow Box 


A Few Directions Following a Plain Diagram, That Will Settle the live 
Bait Question for the Permanent Camp 


By “Black 


VERY black bass and pickerel ‘fisherman 
has had trouble in keeping minnows alive 
during a whole day’s fishing, especially 

in the hot summer months when the torrid rays 
of the sun kill them off a great deal faster than 
they can be used. 

There are pails and pails; some we have to 
dip over the side every ten minutes or so, others 
we must pump air into at little longer intervals, 
but each one is equally troublesome, and in each 
one the small fish continue to die off despite 
our best efforts, until. the majority of us have 
given minnow fishing up in disgust, and chiefly 
for the reason that they « n not be kept alive 
for any length of time. 

Numberless times have we run across condi- 
tions when we feel sure that had we only had 
minnows with us we should have made a great 
catch of fish, for we had tried everything else 
in vain, and as minnows were the only things 
left to try we naturally came to the conclusion 
that they were the only things that would have 
been successful, and very likely we were right. 

But we did not have minnows with us at the 
time, and why? Because it is almost impossible 
te keep them alive until the time we wish to 
use them. Perhaps we could have gotten them 
there well enough, but we knew it would be 
all sorts of trouble to keep dipping them over 
the side or pumping air into the pail and inter- 
rupting our casting every few minutes just for 
the sake of one chance in ten that they would 
come in handy should the bass not be taking 
anything else. 

But suppose we had a minnow box that we 
could place the minnows in and let them shift 
for themselves until such a time as we thought 
was proper to use them, or not use them at all 
and let them go at the end of the day’s sport 
just as lively as they were when first caught? 

Through considerable experimenting we have 
managed to conceive such a box as this, and al- 
though it will not help in transporting the min- 
nows to and from the body of water to be fished, 
it will certainly keep them alive for any number 
of hours after once arriving there. It retards the 
boat somewhat in its rowing qualities because it 
has to be towed over the’stern at all times, but 
even so, should the fisherman be all alone in 
the boat, it will help to keep the boat steady 
while casting down a shore before the wind, by 
acting as a sea anchor and keep the boat headed 
in the right direction. 

Minnows breath oxygen the same as animals 
on land, only in a more rarified form, after it 
has been filtered and thinned out by passing 
through the water. Under the circumstances 
then it stands to reason that if they are put in a 
pail in the boat the oxygen is soon entirely used 
up, the same as it would be in a close room con- 
taining several human beings. . At first they be- 
gin to suffer, get.sick, and then, if not relieved 
by pouring in fresh water or pumping ‘air into 
the pail, they die from suffocation. 

In other words, it is a very delicate mixture 


Bass.” 


of oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen that enables a 
fish to breathe properly, and for this reason, the 
combination being so hard to maintain, that 
minnows do*not live*very long in a pail. 

The only solution then is to use a box that 
will allow them to live in their natural element 
but at the same time be at’ hand whén wanted. 

Like a great many other things, after experi- 





1—Insert end. 
2—Leather hinge—one on each side of cover. 
3—Leather hasp—to fasten cover. \\, 
4—Cover—or door. Bs 
<—Wooden button er a bent nail, Tacs 
6—Tow rope. 
7—Slats to form bottom—over which wite nests 

be placed if desired. 
8—Plain board side. 
9—Top of box—% inch ping f 

% ? 


menting with a great nffiny complicated con- 
traptions, the simplest of them all has proved to 
be the most successful, for the box is composed 
of nothing but wood, tied to the stern of the 
boat and thrown overboard to take care of it- 
self. In a way it is on the same principle as a 


well in a boat, but it has the advantage of not, 
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retarding the boat’s progress so much, and it 
can be used with any kind of a boat. Whereas, 
if such a box is not used one must search for a 
boat with a well in it (rather scarce as a rule) 
or put the minnows in a pail, when the difficul- 
ties spoken of are met with. 

Secure two pieces of % inch pine board, 18. 


inches long and six wide. Saw off the ends at 
an angle so that the lower edges will be fourteen 
inches in length. Put ends and the cover on 
made of the same material; leaving the bottom 
open. 

Make a door in the top by sawing five inches 
out across the middle, which may be fastened 
with stiff leather as hinges and a bent nail to 
serve as the hasp. On the bottom place small 
strips of wood with the edges a little more than 
an eighth of an inch apart. Do not use wire 
netting unless it be placed on the outside of the 
small strips, as the minnows will fight against 
it and kill themselves. 

In one end bore a small hole and run a heavy 
line through, knotting it on the inside. This 
will serve as the tow rope. 

It is best, if possible, to use yellow pine, the 
specific gravity of which is such that it will al- 
low of the completed box, if made after the 
above specifications, to float with just one inch 
out of ‘water, which will give upwards of fifty 
minnows ample room to thrive well in the five 
inches below the surface. 


SAVING THE DUCK HUNTERS’ AND 
ANGLERS’ MUSCLE. 


What the automobile is to land transportation, 
the outboard motor boat is proving to be to the 
duck hunter and fisherman. There is no “John 
Hennery” outboard motor, but none of them costs 
more than the ordinary mortal can afford. Many 
improvements have been made on these motors for 
the coming season and will be noted in Forest 
and Stream’s columns during the next several 
months. 








Upon a Small ‘and Slip 
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oe Certainly Must be. Talked To. before iti is Tab Late 


ae 


He is Drifting Into Habits That Reqitire. the Firm ‘Remonstrance ‘of .a Good Friend f 


SHALL talk to Thompson “like a father.” 
While remaining broad-mindedly open to 
conviction, I shall present my own argu- 

ments with such convincing fairness that dear 
old George will hardly try to refute them; but 
if he does try to refute them I shall beat them 
into his stubborn head with a fence rail. Al- 
though, as I said, I shall listen to argument. 
In the first place, I shall point out to George 
that while he is fishing for bullheads, to which 
he is but distantly related, he is heartlessly neg- 
lecting his own immediate family. . George— 
or any. other rod-swishing maniac—having 
planned a fishing foray for the morrow, sets 
the really important part of his alarm clock for 
3 A. M. George does not intend personally to 
arise at that dank hour; he is not so inconsid- 
erate of himself. He wishes merely to arouse 
Mrs. George at three, in order that she may 
have ample time to prepare a lamp-lit breakfast 
and a fried-chicken lunch. George himself 
graces the occasion at four; pushes back his 
chair and crumples up his napkin at four-thirty; 
and at four thirty-five has grabbed his lunch 
basket, tenderly pocketed or shouldered his fish- 
ing tackle; has complacently explained, “Wish 
you were going, m’ dear! But it’s just three of 
the boys, y’ know—,” and has bolted into the dawn. 
His rc rn, occurring sometime before the 
midnight meeting of the clock hands, is marked 
by scarcely a greater amount of sociability. 
“Naw! Three little ones. Lost a big bass. 
Whopper. Dead tired. Crazy to git t’ bed.” 
Thus charmingly, genétously, lovably George 
places his estimate upon the relative attractions 
of the “lee of Bass Island” and the family circle. 
So accustomed is he to abandoning that family 
circle ‘temporarily, that he has become quite 
reckless of his risk of leaving it permanently. 
Upon @’'small and slippery log spanning a tor- 
rent, he poises'’precariously, that he may make 
a mighty cast into a promising pool. He con- 
sorts with rattlesnakes and copperheads, strid- 


By Dan C. Rule, Jr., 
ing heedlessly through talf grass and brush that 
he may be early at “the backwater just below the 
dam.” With infinite hospitality he allows mos- 
quitoes to partake of his red blood in exchange 
for malarial inoculations. And, most dangerous 


of all, he sits for hours, in, a sloppy rowboat, 


apparently ‘unconscious of the cold rain that is 
drenching hirh into soggy chilliness.s He an- 
nounces, next day, that he is nod feelink so 
very bad, bud is bothered wid a cold id the 
head. I fear that some day Pneumonia will take 
George firmly by the hand and lead him upstairs 
to bed. 

These perils to earthly life do not, most un- 
fortunately, constitute the most serious phase 
of George’s fishing mania. ‘George’s moral char- 
acter is beginning’ td look frazzled and mistreat- 
ed. It really-does have a lot to contend against. 
For one thing, George is drifting into what we 
may charitably term misuse of ejaculations. I 
regret to say that I have heard him wrap a 
trout-fly around an inaccessible willow limb. 
Others have told me, with expressions of awe, 
of the time he dropped his casting rod over- 
board, two miles off Eagle Island. The philoso- 
phers claim that fishing is a pursuit of perfect 
placidity—and it is, sometimes. Again we find 
it exasperating. I offer this bit of wisdom in 
extenuation of George’s really reprehensible, but 
not entirely unforgivable, eloquence. 

In another way, also, he refutes the angling 
philosophers—those agreeable but fatuous gen- 
tlemen who claim that fishing inclines a man to 


‘all the paths of peace, and makes him thought- 


ful for the feelings of others. I wish that the 
philosophers of the trout-fly, from Walton 
down, could hear George upon the subject of the 
warin Europe: “I say lettum fight itout! Awful 
muss, of course—arms and legs and heads two 
feet thick on the ground—but I always did claim 
that the European waters, from the Tiber to the 
Thames, are sinfully over-fished. After this 
rumpus is over, mebby a man can go over there 








or 
and get a. bite twice in“the same uyéar. Good 
thing, war is, in some ways. Got to admit that.” 

I do admit that. Also I admit with sorrow 
that this fiendish habit of fishing is subtly, but 
with horrifying sureness, transforming honest 
old. George into -a specimen of the urban or 
barber-shop variety of liar. He does not lie 
for the purpose of self-glorification. He does it, 
I think,. because he has the not uncommon idea 
that prevarication is expected of any member 
of the fishing fraternity... Falsehood is, with 
him, a sacred duty. It leads him into pitiable 
extravagance. .For instance, I have had the pain 
of. hearing him earnestly affirm that upon one 
occasion, .being in the northern wilderness and, 
besides, destitute of bait, he bought his Indian 
guide’s left ear. for sixty dollars—and caught 
trout a-plenty!. Such misuse of the imagination 
is dangerous. 

Yes, I canot blind myself to the distressing 
truth that the evil effects of angling are slowly 
ruining both George’s business prospects and his 
moral character. As George.is a retail coal 
dealer, he might, I admit, get along without any 
moral. character; but without business prospects 
—that is another matter. As George’s friend, 
I cannot much longer stand: mutely by: and see 
his life ruined by a six dollar casting rod and 
a pail of minnows. I must remonstrate with 
him against this waste of time, not counting his 
neglect of his family and his indifference to his 
spiritual welfare. IL am happy to say that I 
shall soon have a good opportunity to speak to 
George.. He has invited me to spend.a week 
with him, fishing for bass in Willow Lake. And 
I have invited him to spend the following week 
with me, fishing for channel cat at Arrow Lake. 
After that, it is possible we shall: go over to 
old Peter Squire’s and have a try for “muskie” 
in Grand River. Some evening when the conditions 
seem just right—good catch, pipes going, com- 
fortable camp-fire—I shall show George whither 
he is drifting. I shall talk to him like a father. 
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It’s Always Fair Weather When Good Fellows Get Together—Even Without a Stein on the Table! 
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An Ideal Vermont Paradise for the Hunter and Angler 


IGHT is closing down upon the moun- 
N tains. Seated by an old fashioned fire- 
place, patterned after those in vogue a 
century ago, we are watching the fire shadows 
play in weird phantasy about the room. The 
glow of the huge back logs form the only il- 
lumination to-night of this hunting lodge on the 
verge of a Vermont wilderness. How cheerful 
it is! What a contrast to life in town or city! 
Richardson Lodge is the ideal paradise of the 
hunter and the angler alike, and its owner, 
George Richardson, is one of those whole- 
souled, genial hosts, who has spent a life-time 
in close touch with nature and her surround- 
ings, and who built this great, roomy hunting 
lodge, at the foot of Mount Bromley, that he 
might the better entertain his friends, among 
whom he numbers some of the most eminent 
men of the country, who came here for recrea- 
tion and to get into touch with the great heart 
of nature, and view with delight the marvelous 
scenery, which from this point spreads away, a 
glorious panorama, mile upon mile, mountains 
rising above mountains, as far as the eye can 
see, sweeping a horizon of more than seventy 
miles, and embracing in the view seventeen town- 
ships, four counties and two states. The scen- 
ery is Alpine in its magnificence, bearing out 
most notably the description in contrast: 


Alps on a still rise, 

The lofty home where storms and eagles 
On their pinions roam. 

Still round their heights 

The magic colors fly, 

Of morn and eve imprinted 

On the sky. 


By William H. Spear. 


A sunrise viewed from the porch of Richard- 
son Lodge has set into ecstacies some of the 
most»noted_ artists and poets of the nation, and 
eminent painters who have seen the view have 
lost themselves in contemplation of its charms 
and have repeatedly declared it a picture to which 
no brush of painter or pencil of artist can do 
justice. It simply carries one far away from 
self. It is awe-inspifing. 

More than seventy-five years ago the timbers 
of this quaint lodge were laid, but recent years 
have modernized its external appearance. From 
its broad piazza it is no unusual sight to see 
wild deer feeding within a stone throw of the 
building, but they are never fired upon from 
there. It is a rule of the lodge that deer upon 
the premises are immune from injury, even ir 
the hunting season, and the rule is kept in- 
violate. 

One can but note in entering Richardson 
Lodge the quaintness of its furnishings. Sim- 
plicity rules in all things. The furniture is made 
of yellow birch, cut upon the mountain close 
by, selected for its natural contour and adapt- 
ability for the pieces of furniture to he made. 
It is noted in the chairs, the tables, the stands, 
the settees and even the bedsteads. Of these lat- 
ter there are six, each capable of accommodat- 
ing two people. They are in the upper part of 
the building, which is partitioned into three 
large rooms, each room having a dormer win- 
dow, looking toward the sunrise and the splen- 


did view across the valley, to the tiers upon 
tiers of mountains beyond. 

A spacious kitchen adjoins the main rooms 
and these comprise a sitting room, a hallway 
and a large dining-room, each furnished with 
homemade rustic furniture, with the yellow bark 
of the birch still upon it, as shown in the pic- 
tures of the porch and interior of the lodge 
shown herewith. 

It is in the cozy living room, however, with 
its broad and roomy fireplace, where, as twilight 
shadows come, and the fire-lit back logs glow, 
that real comfort comes to one, and the cares of 
life are forgotten and one lives in close touch 
with the ideal. 

Bromley Mountain, towering high above the 
lodge, is a primitive wilderness. Eight hun- 
dred acres of this great mountain tract, owned 
by M. J. Hapgood, of Peru, Vt., was deeded by 
him to the state of Vermont as a free gift res- 
ervation, with the proviso that not a stick of 
timber shall ever be cut upon it, but for al? 
eternity it shall remain as it now is, a primeval 
forest, the home of the black bear, the bob-cat, 
the deer, and innumerable bird and mammal 
life. Hapgood is another of those nature lov- 
ers which the soil of the Green Mountain state 
seems to rear so prolificly. He owns the great- 
er part of this region. He is a member of 
the Vermont Legislature, a man of broad phil- 
anthropy, and a most ardent champion of every- 
thing that conserves: nature and the Nature Folk. 

Along several of the runways of this moun- 












tain section, hunting camps have been built, and 
Richardson or Hapgood own most of them. 
Roaring Branch Brook is one of those grand 
trout streams with which this whole region 
abounds so plentifully. 

One morning before breakfast I caught 65 
good sized trout on this stream and caught them 
on worm bait. The middle of November the 
hunting season on deer opened, and all over 
the mountain ranges of the state, deer were 
hunted and shot. They have been very plenti- 
ful here this season, and the hunters found them 
a ready prey to their marksmanship. 

All over this region young spruce trees are 
springing up. Wherever the seed of the large 
spruces fall or blow, there the young trees come 
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up, and the result is a re-foresting of many 
sections that have for years beeen cleared land. 
Many of these clearings have, within the past 
three years, been completely covered with a 
thick growth of these young spruces. Some of 
them will be cut off to provide Christmas trees. 

To the nature lover, the man who delights in 
the primitive, and loves to get close to the heart 
of Nature, this region offers opportunities un- 
surpassed. There are to be found among these 
mountains, game of all kinds, from bear to 
squirrels. Foxes are plentiful; raccoons abound 
on all the mountains, and wild cats are fre- 
quently killed by the hunte®s. Many a night I 
have lain by the campfire, and heard their cries 
from the depths of the forest. 


Scomberomorus Cavalla 


Otherwise The Cero—A Fish That Will Jump Six Feet in the Air 
To Grab the Flying Bait—But Look Out for Sharks! 
By Samuel Warry. 


posed to be a non-migratory fish. They 

are very much like the gulf king fish 
(Scomberomorus Regalis) and are known now 
to range together as far north as Cape Hatteras. 
The cero (Scomberomorus Cavalla) has greater 
depth of body and will weigh at least a third 
more than the king fish of the same length! It 
has a dark blue back and a pale blue belly, while 
the king fish has light blue back and light brown 
or nearly white belly. 

October is the best time for cero fishing on 
the Carolina coast, although some cero are 
caught during September and they continue to 
run till the middle of November. 

A friend of mine who lives in Morehead City 
wrote me about the cero fishing at Cape Look- 
out. He said “it was great sport,” and as I 
knew he did not become enthused over any ordi- 
nary fishing, concluded that catching cero must 
be worth while. Five years ago I fished at Look- 
out for Spanish mackerel and bluefish, and at 
that time the cero was only known as an “elu- 
sive rascal” in these waters. The fishermen did 
not know how to catch them. 


I understand there are more fish, and a greater 
variety of fish, shipped from Morehead City to 
New York than from any other place along the 
coast. One fish company bought, packed and 
shipped, 19,000 pounds of cero in one day. 1912 
was an off year for fishing there, as the natives 
tell about it, and very few fish of any kind were 
being caught when the cero (elusive rascals) 
arrived. “Necessity,—scarcity of other fish”— 
mothered the idea of inventing some means to 
catch the cero. Purse nets, haul nets and gill 
nets were tried, but no cero were caught. One 
company spent $6,000 in putting down a pound 
net, said to be the largest one ever erected, which 
was located about the middle of Lookout bight, 
five miles from shore. A few cero were caught 
in the pound, but these were usually inside a 
few 300 to 600 pound sharks. Needless to say 


oe Caribbean mackerel until 1911 was sup- 


the considerable work of hoisting out a shark 
of this size and opening it to get a 40 pound cero 
which the shark had swallowed made the fish- 
ing unprofitable. 

I was informed that as many as 130 sharks 
weighing from five to one thousand pounds each 
were removed from this net in one day. Many 


of the sharks taken from the pound had hooks 
in their mouths. They had been feeding on the 
bait attached to trout lines, still fishing. 

The cero is wary of any object, moving or 
stationary, except its prey. They follow the 





A Three Hours’ Catch of Cero—19 Fish 
Weighing 460 Pounds. 


bait continuously, their principal food being the 
small transparent minnow which runs in large 
schools in deep water. Their method of feeding 
is to get under a school of bait and rush up 


through it with mouth open wide. If the bait 
1s near the surface, cero will frequently get ur 
such momentum while ascending that they often 
come out of the water for a distance of ten to 
thirty feet. 

Every known means for catching fish was tried 
out, but still the cero was an uncaught fish. All 
kinds of tackle were used! one hook, two hooks 
with a mullet bait. The cero would steal the 
mullet and, if he was hooked at all, it would 
be on the outside of his mouth. 

This was the beginning of the end, for not 
knowing how to catch a cero, after finding out 
that they would take the mullet bait, it was nec- 
essary to learn how to attach the hooks to this 
bait so the cero could not steal it without getting 
caught. At last, four hooks were enclosed in 
the bait, making a string of hooks about a foot 





‘on the hooks. 
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long, with the points turned in all directions. 
This was the trick. It was only a question of 
strong enough tackle to hold him. The market 
fishermen use a three ply 27 strand cotton line 
and, of course, haul in the fish as fast as they 
can. There are times during the cero season 
when these men catch $50 and $60 worth of fish 
daily. It is their living. The sportsman will 
use a sixteen strand line, fourteen ounce rod 
and a reel with a drag limit of thirty-five pounds. 

I was out several times with the market fisher- 
men and sportsmen too; I noticed that only about 
half the strikes were landed and it seemed to 
make little difference how adept a man was in 
handling the cero, whether he was using a hand 
line or rod and reel, he would succeed in getting 
only about half the strikes to the gaff. 

He may make a hundred foot run toward the 
boat or go in the opposite direction. You must 
be on the alert constantly, because the very mo- 
ment there is any slack in your line, he’s gone. 
The king fish is not nearly as sportive as the 
cero, neither do they grow as large. 

I have caught tuna around the Coronado Is- 
lands and the kelp beds in the Pacific Ocean off 
San Diego, and. I have caught tarpon in the Ca- 
loosahatchie River in Florida. That is real 
sport,—real expensive sport. I like it all right, 
but find that a man with limited means can not 
afford to follow it very long. 

Cero fishing appeals to me because it is some- 
thing new on the Atlantic Coast. It is get-at- 
able, economical and comfortable sport. For $50 
I can have two weeks of excellent fishing, good 
living, pay my railroad fare and incidentals from 
New York to Morehead City and return. 

Thirty-five to forty cero is an average day’s 
catch to the boat during the month of October. 

The largest cero caught during the season of 
1915 weighed 52 pounds, and measured four feet 
nine inches long. Several were caught that 
weighed 45 to 47% pounds. The largest king 
fish weighed 31 pounds and was four feet one 
inch long. 

The first cero I saw landed weighed 26 pounds. 
This fish, for a small one, made more trouble 
and required longer time to land than any fish 
of its size that I was ever in contact with. We 
were trolling with two lines out, about six miles 
per hour. A slight jar of the lines caused me 
to think that they were being dragged over the 
back of a shark but there was nothing visible 
along the lines at this time. Immediately there 
was a strike at both lines, one of the baits was 
knocked into the air at least ten feet and a fish 
came out of the water after it, catching the bait 
and, with a long sweep of the rod, this cero was 
hooked while six feet above the surface of the 
sea. We did not know that each line had hooked 
a cero because the lines were crossed when the 
bait was knocked out of the water.. Thirty min- 
utes later the dorsal fin of a shark was seen 
cutting the water toward our cero, and the next 
instant a terrific tug on both lines caused us to 
swear, for we knew what had happened. 

Slowly the lines came in. Not a word was 
spoken until, bur-r-r, out went both lines for 50 
feet, when Bill says, “I got him yet.” A few 
mad rushes and more tangles in the lines; then 
the boy gaffed a 26 pound cero. As the end of 
the other line came in I was surprised to find 
the head and part of the body of the larger cero 
The shark had taken about two- 
thirds of this fish, cut the cero in two as clean 
as it could have been done with a sharp knife. 
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Remodelling The Springfield Rifle 


The Sportsman who has Ideas of his own can Make Many Changes to Suit his Individual Taste The Joys of 
Creating a Gun That is Your Own in Style and Pattern 


B\UR great American rifle manu- 
| facturers give us generally in 
material and workmanship the 
best lines of rifles in the world 
for the money; yet sportsmen 
frequently complain that the 
smoothness of operation and the 
little detail points are far from 
the: standard they would like to have set. How 
many of us find it necessary to work over the 
rifles which we purchase, even though we pay a 
high price for an extra finished weapon; in al- 
most every instance that finish is on the outside, 
and does not extend to the inside works and to 
giving a rifle the smoothness of manipulation 
which is so greatly desired and so seldom at- 
tained in the factory product. I know of only 
one of our great companies that finishes its 
rifles so that they cannot be made to work 
smoother by the purchaser. 


The average woodsman or farmer takes very 
little care of his weapons and all of us have 
seen rifles which have killed a great deal of 
gaine slowly rusting away because the owner 
fired a shot a month or two previous with smoke- 
less powder and entirely neglected cleaning the 
barrel. The woodsman and the farmer, however’ 
with their one rifle each, are not the men to 
whom the large arms companies must look for 
the greatest sales of their products. Many city 
men who have a longing for the woods which 
can only be gratified a short period each year, 
take great interest in their weapons and dream, 
perchance too much, of the time when they will 
be able to use a favorite rifle in securing some 
coveted trophy. It is this class of sportsmen 
that buys the largest number of arms, that is 
willing to pay a good price for a superior weapon, 
and, as the city man has not the advantage of 
being outdoors and familiarizing himself with 
hunting conditions as he would like to, he must 
needs take advantage of every improvement in 
firearms to get his proper share of game. 


Rifles are made along certain standard lines 
and though distinct improvements may be pointed 
out in the lines and design of their arms the 
companies are extremely slow in adopting them, 
even when they know that such adoption will 
meet with the approval of the vast majority of 
sportsmen. 

In European countries, up to the beginning of 
the present war, efforts seem to have been made 
to meet the wishes of the sportsmen, doubtless 
because they belonged to the wealthier class, were 
able to pay for what they wanted and insisted on 
getting it. I have in my collection a Peterlongo 
Mauser, such as is used frequently in Africa for 
hunting the largest game. ‘ It has a forearm ex- 
tending to the muzzle, weighs eight and one- 
quarter pounds and its recoil is about fifty-two 
pounds, but I can safely wrap my thumb over. 
the tang in front of the high comb and not get 





By E. F. Watson. 


my nose knocked off when the rifle is fired; the 
cost of this rifle is on a plane with its kick. We 
have our army Springfield and a friend of mine, 
who is used to a Sauer Mauser, tenderly rubbed 
his nose after firing the Springfield for the first 
time and felt to see if any blood was trickling 
down. The Springfield stock, from trigger to 
buttplate, is twelve and five-eighth inches long, 
while it should be abdut thirteen and one-eighth 
to thirteen and one-half inches. I am-unable to 
figure how long; a man’s head should be to en- 
able him to rest his cheek on the comb in such 
a way as to help steady the rifle. It seems as 
though the comb ought to be over one-half inch 
higher than it is. In shooting the Springfield 
without modifying the stock my finger nails, no 
matter how closely they were trimmed, would 
cut my chin. The Springfield rear sight is doubt- 
less perfection from a military standpoint, but | 


smooth and perfect trigger pull which is so de- 
sirable. 

There would be just one objection to our arms 
manufacturers making perfect rifles. The vast 
army of gun cranks would be obliged to devote 
their energies to something else than kicking and 
perfecting their arms, and so a great deal of 
pleasure would be lost to us. 

The first thing I do with a new rifle is to find 
out that it is accurate by means of lead plugs, 
micrometer measures and shooting, then the fa- 
vorite sights must be put on, the working parts 
made satisfactory, and any improvement in the 
outside finish which suggests itself is quite likely 
to be carried out. If the rifle is of the high 
power class it is fired with a short range load 
with a metal patched bullet to see if by any 
happy chance it will shoot at twenty or twenty- 
five yards with the same sighting as with the 





A Remodelled Springfield Pattern. 


¢atinot get out of my head the thought that mili- 
tary fiflé sights should be designed for long 
tange shooting and, also, for quick short range 
shooting under adverse light conditions, such as 
a hunter encounters. Soldiers are dressed to be 
as ‘fitarly invisible as possible, just as game has 
protective coloring. Most hunters prefer rear 
sights like the Lyman or Marble, and one who 
would use a black front sight like our Spring- 
field would be badly handicapped. Why should 
not the Springfield be equipped with a front 
sight having a bead which could be seen? Ivory 
would be too delicate, but a sight with a gold or 
silver colored bead might be made strong enough 
to answer all purposes. 

I have quite a collection of modern rifles and 
do not believe there is one of the entire outfit 
as it originally came to me, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a little .22 calibre No. 7 Remington 
which some of your readers may remembér has 
the very long, full pistol grip, and a .22 high 
power Savage, with pistol grip and Lyman sights. 
The No. 7 Remington rifle is no longer manu- 
factured.and it is a pity, for its stock and general 
outlines are extremely graceful, the comb being 
of sufficient height to enable the rifle to be held 
with great steadiness, despite. its very light 
weight. Probably the price asked for it, $18 for 
a .22 single shot, was too much., It was neces- 
sary with all my rifles, except the 22 Savage 
high power, the .22 No. 7 Remington and the 
Peterlongo Mauser, to, polish the actions, lighten 
the trigger pulls and work them over in, various 
ways in order to obtain. the greatest rapidity of 
fire of, which they are capable and to get the 
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heavy load. Once in a great while one gets hold 
of sucha rifle and its advantage to the big game 
hunter in giving him a chance shot at grouse 
without making much noise is apparent. 

The reason a metal patched bullet is selected 
is because if one uses a lead bullet he may find 
his rifle shooting inaccurately with the metal 
patched bullet high velocity load, unless the rifle 
be carefully cleaned with a scratch brush before 
the heavy load is used. It is inconvenient to 
carry a rod and scratch brush in the hunting 
field, especially when a good part of such field 
is set on end. A Marble-Brayton auxiliary car- 
tridge or a supplemental chamber is also obtained, 
selecting one, if possible, that uses a pistol car- 
tridge with metal cased bullet. An odd thing 
I discovered with my .22 high power Savage was 
that a very light load with a lead bullet does not 
shoot the same as the .22 long rifle cartridge 
when used with the Marble-Brayton auxiliar car- 
tridge. At a short distance the .22 long rifle 
with the auxiliary shot to the same point at 
twenty yards as the high power load without any 
change in sighting, while the short range load 
in the regular shell required the sights to be 
changed. considerably. 

The modifications one can make in a Spring- 
field are almost without limit. The illustration 
is of a remodeled Springfield on which has been 
substituted a thirty inch barrel chambered for 
the .30 Newton cartridge. Mr. Newton ground 
out the bolt head and the magazine, as that was 
necessary to handle the different size shells. The 
stock is the original Springfield stock remodeled 
and a fine pistol grip of proper shape has been 


added. It will be noted that the forearm has 
been left as long as possible. If the comb of this 
rifle could be made higher and if the stock was 
lengthened one-half inch the arm would be great- 
ly improved. The lengthening of the stock is a 
simple matter which one can do himself or get 
a gunsmith to do for him at slight expense. 


Some will question the advantage of adding 
six inches to the length of the barrel, and pos- 
sibly they are right; however, you will notice 
the rifle has Lyman sights, that the distance be- 
tween them is long, and as my friend Pope, who 
is a great hunter as well as crack shot, remarked 
with a smile, “With a long barrel you don’t have 
to shoot so far.” 


With the exception of checking and a pistol 
grip almost any owner of a Springfield can re- 
model his rifle along the lines shown, although it 
will bother him to properly fit and glue thin wal- 
nut strips between the barrel and forearm. This 
space is disclosed when one takes off the upper 
wood hand-guard and you can cut up the hand- 
guard to make the strips. 

I have remodeled a Springfield recently, the 
only articles required being a small plane, wood 
rasp, wood file, various grades of sandpaper, saw, 
hack saw, screw driver, punch, sharp jackknife, 
and linseed oil. Furthermore, I lengthened the 
stock by sawing it in two near the butt-plate 
and using three pieces of belt leather, each one- 
eighth inch thick. When nicely finished this belt 
leather looks like the beginning of a Silver’s re- 
coil pad. You will need a hand drill, two drill 
points, a countersink and four long slender 
screws to extend through the sawed off part of 
the stock and the leather fully an inch into the 
main part of the stock. You had better let the 
gunsmith fasten the forward end of the forearm 
to the barrel with a screw unless you have a 
drill, tap and screw of the right size. If you take 
off the Springfield rear sight be sure to first 
drive out the concealed pin that holds the base 
of the sight. The barrel inside the sight base is 
not browned and finishing that is a job for the 
gunsmith. If you like an open sight leave on 
the Springfield sight for it is the best of its 
kind. 
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These Are the Weapons That Were Pointed at Our Grandfathers to Enforce the Demand, 
. “Money or Your Life.” 


The Hunters of Men 


By S. Allen, Charing Cross, London. 


The old-time footpad, the highwayman of the 
17th century and early 18th, was as proud of 
his trade and as careful of his weapons as the 
most fastidious modern sportsman. Dick Turpin 
did but follow the fashion of his class in sport- 
ing magnificently mounted shooting-irons, for. in 
Continental Europe as well as England, the pur- 
suit of Monsieur Moneybags was both exhil- 
arating and profitable. 

Proof of the above may be found in the three 
aspects of the two highwaymen’s “Toby” flint- 
lock pistols shown. The first group shows a 
superbly decorated French “Toby” .from the Fon- 
tainbleau district. It is unlikely that the silver 
decoration will show in reproduction, beyond 


the finely worked butt plate but it extends 
throughout the whole length of stock, and half 
the length of the barrel. 

In the second and third groups the position 
of the two pistols is reversed, the Frenchman 
being the lower. The English “Toby” with its 
grotesque silver mask on butt is a type well 
recognized and coveted by collectors. The sil- 
ver nameshield (second group) bears the mono- 
gram of .the original sporting “hold-up” to whom 
it belonged and whose nefarious methods of liv- 
ing it assisted. The “mask” is held by a screw 
and is removable. Frequently it conceals a hol- 
low receptacle in the butt for the hiding of ill- 
gotten specie or jewels. 


Outdoor Recreation for Middle-Aged Men 


R. SAMUEL G. DIXON, Pennsylvania 
D State Commissioner of Health, declared 
in a recent talk on health that middle- 
aged men have kept themselves fit and helped 
business boom and cities grow by taking regular 
exercise. The Commissioner points out that this 
is the age of the middle-aged man,.and that not 
only are. they men who a generation ago were 
sitting about reading and playing golf, but they 
are mainstays of the movement for temperance. 

Dr. Dixon. says: 

For all that has been said to the contrary, 
this is the middle-aged man’s day. You can talk 
of the early recognition of competence, of youth- 
ful success, and what does it all mean but that-a 
man reaches middle age with more years of suc- 
cessful endeavor behind. 

A generation or so ago a business man who 
devoted himself assiduously to golf or tennis 


probably would have lost his credit at the banks 
and have been looked at askante by his business 
associates. Nowadays there are thousands of 
successful middle-aged business men who regu- 
larly devote a certain portion of their time to 
rational exercise. This is fortunate as condi- 
tions have changed, our cities have increased in 
size ‘and environment of business is more re- 
stricted. Our grandfathers had much open air 
life thrust upon them; to-day, it must be sought. 

Cheeks bronzed by exercise in the open air 
stamp many a middle-aged man as a devotee of 
rational sports. College athletics probably are 
responsible for a share of this improvement, and 
public health teaching and a struggle for indi- 
vidual efficiency for the balance. 

The man who has succeeded young is more 
jealous, perhaps, of his physical powers than one 


who has plodded on to a middle-aged realization 
of his hopes. 

There is a movement for temperance on the 
part of unnumbered thousands of middle-aged 
men. Temperance in eating, in the use of. alco- 
hol and a rational indulgence in exercises which 
will keep up the physical poise. There are hun- 
dreds of country clubs to-day where there was 
one twenty-five years ago, and it is the middle- 
aged men, and not the youngsters, who most per- 
sistently frequent them. It is well that this is a 
growing movement, for it will aid in offsetting 
the increasing mortality from degenerative 
growth. 

The pressure of life and the struggle for ex- 
istence is growing keener and it behooves the 
man who has reached the noonday of his life to 
give serious consideration to his physical well-being 
if he wishes to hold his place in the harness. 
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The Moose—and A Moral 


CONTRIBUTOR in this issue refers to a 
fact that may have escaped the attention 
of the average sportsman. That is, in 

only one State in the Union was it permissible 
during the season of 1915 to hunt moose under 
a general license. Minnesota was the State in 
question. True, Wyoming for the first time in 
a dozen years permitted the killing of a limited 
number of moose under special license of $100, 
but from facts at hand it does not seem that the 
maximum limit was reached. Maine, a name 
that has been almost synonymous with moose 
for nearly a century, has enacted a closed season 
law. Thus the greatest game animal of America 
is under almost universal protection. This means 
only one thing. Moose have been killed off so 
rapidly, or rather so regularly, that the danger 
point has been reached and to perpetuate the 
species it has been found necessary to cease 
hunting them. 

A different state of affairs prevails over the 
northern border. In New Brunswick more than 
one thousand moose are shot every fall, without 
apparent effect on the remaining supply, and in 
Quebec the hunting is good. This latter state of 
affairs, while attributable of course to good game 
legislation, is not due entirely to this fact, for 
the hunting laws while stringent are yet liberal 
‘enough to give the ordinary hunter a chance at 
game. Judging from what has happened in the 
United States, the Canadian Provinces, now that 
they have to bear the double hunting burden, will 
become a little more strict in the issue of licenses 
and other provisions and perhaps may be in- 
clined, as the shortest way to accomplish a de- 
sired result, to increase the cost of big game 
hunting privileges. 

It is something of a shock to realize how quick- 
ly game disappears in the absence of wise legis- 
lation, or through the operation of shortsighted 
legislative policy. But the game of America 
need not disappear for generations to come if 
proper attention is given to its conservation. For 
instance, it is stated that more deer are shot 
east of the Mississippi in the supposedly thickly 
settled portion of the country than in the west, 
and even in New England, with its compara- 
tively dense population, deer are actually increas- 
ing. The same should hold true with all manner 
of fur, fin and feather. 


The time has come, brother sportsman, when 
you yourself must take more interest in these 
matters that are near your heart. The politician, 
with here and there an exception, is not particu- 
larly concerned in game legislation, and to the 
average public this whole great question of pres- 
ervation and protection of our native game is 
a closed book. Fortunately signs of awakened 
responsibility are apparent everywhere in the 
ranks of sportsmen and others who love the 
great outdoors and its inhabitants. It is well 
that this is true. Otherwise the game schedules 
of a dozen years hence would show blank spaces 
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opposite the names of even the commoner va- 
rieties of wild life. It is possible, as has been 
demonstrated many. times, to exterminate such a 
prolific and garden species of game as the cotton- 
tail rabbit. 


A Word About Forest and Stream 


N open season with bounty attachment 
A should be declared on Rumor, that “Jade 
of a Hundred Tongues.” We _ were 
called upon last month to make official denial 
for the Remington Arms Union-Metallic Car- 
tridge Company that it had changed hands and 
had gone into war munition business exclusively. 
We did not anticipate then that occasion would 
arise requiring us to make denial of rumors af- 
fecting our own business, but reports have 
reached us of late that stories are current to 
the effect that Forest and Stream had changed 
hands, that the paper is to be consolidated or 
merged with another publication. 

To all such reports unqualified denial may be 
made. Forest and Stream has not changed 
hands; the paper is not to merge with any other 
and we trust that it will for unnumbered years 
in the future continue to carry its message ot 
good cheer and information to its growing list 
of friends in all parts of the world. 

We appreciate that people generally are not in- 
terested in our own affairs other than as they 
result in a good publication each issue, but now, 
while presuming on the patience of the reader 
and taking up space that belongs rightly to him, 
we may add that the year 1915 was one of the 
best in the long history of Forest and Stream. 
The subscription list is growing at a rate that 
brings joy to the accounting and editorial heart. 
We trust that the same can be said of all of our 
excellent contemporaries. There is room for 
them all and the work which must be carried on 
by Forest and Stream and the allied outdoor 
press grows more necessary and more important 
as the years go by. Speaking for itself alone, 
however, Forest and Stream looks forward to 
1916 with higher hopes, based on certainties, 
than ever before 

In substantiation of which, and in closing, we 
have only to say that the guaranteed issue of 
Forest and Stream in February will be 25,000 
copies. Judging from the rush of new subscrip- 
tions, the succeeding months will show a regular 
and rapidly growing gain. 

To the good friends, old and new, who have 
made this possible Forest and Stream extends 
its heartiest felicitations, and wishes for every 
reader a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


Outdoor Conveniences at the Front 


HE English outdoor papers are assuming 
7 a very familiar aspect to the American 
hunter and fisherman these days. Their 
columns are filled with advertisements of out- 
door equipment and articles of convenience that 
have long been in use on this side of the water. 
These advertisements, however, deal with war, 
and not with sport. They are being published 
for the man at the front and in the trenches, or 
for his friends at home who are concerned with 
his comfort. Thus we read of reindeer sleeping 
bags, pneumatic mattresses, a long list of handy 
camp nic-nacs that the outdoor man needs and 


of dozens of other camp conveniences. They 
are largely adaptations of American ideas, for 
until the war broke out the English sportsmem 
had little use for anything of the outdoor ma- 
terial that so delights the American sportsman, 
the explanation being, of course, that the Eng- 
lishman, in his home environment, at least, never 
gets far from a friendly inn or base of supplies. 
We have an idea that had proper attention beem 
given the matter, some of our larger American 
firms could have developed an immense business. 
in England on supplies of this kind. 

The English outdoor papers contain also sharp 
and saddening reminders of the desperate con- 
flict now waging, in their description of inven- 
tions designed for the purpose of making it pos- 
sible for one armed men to fish or shoot suc- 
cessfully. It seems like mockery to talk of sport 
in connection with the dreadful catastrophe that 
is deluging a whole continent with blood, and yet 
nothing brings home to us more clearly an idea 
of what is going on over the water than to real- 
ize that thousands of good fellows—the very 
flower of. the earth and the kind of men that are 
duplicated in our own camp companions and. 
hunting associates—will return from that con-- 
flict, if they return at all, crippled or disabled to 
an extent that will prevent all future participa- 
tion in the joys of active outdoor life. 


Nyctea Nyctea 

PPROPRIATE to the season is the cover 
design of this issue. The Snowy Owl is 

not a regular visitant in these latitudes, 

but he does appear occasionally as a winter mi- 
grant. Probably the number of pictures of him 
that go out with this month’s Forest and Streanr 
exceed by far the number of actual specimens in 
the United States, if not in Canada. The Snowy 
Owl is an Arctic dweller. He is often whiter 
than shown on the cover but our authority for 
coloration in the instance at hand is Audubon 
himself. Nyctea nyctea, for that is how natural- 
ists have classified him, is unlike most of his 
tribe for, as Wilson observes, he hunts by day as 
well as by twilight. Nuttall makes record of the 
same fact and notes that he skims aloft, recon- 
noitering his prey, which is commonly the white 
grouse or other birds of the same genus, as well 
as hares and small animals. On these he darts. 
from above and rapidly seizes them in his re- 


‘sistless talons. At times he watches for fish and 


condescends to prey upon rats, mice and even 
carrrion. 

While the Snowy Owl is seen in temperate lati- 
tudes only during unusually hard winters we have 
an idea that he is not driven from his regular 
habitat by the cold, but rather because he is 
forced to follow his prey or find a substitute for 
it. There are other reasons also, which involve 
some of the strangest and most mysterious phases 
of natural history. Space will not permit going 
into this topic, but several authorities, notably 
among them William Cabot, have written charm- 
ingly on this subject of the balance of nature and 
what lies behind seemingly unexplainable facts— 
as for instance the occasional appearance of the 
Snowy Owl in our own latitudes. 


The statistics on the deer shooting season, says 
the “Grand Rapids Press,” show that the hunters 
averaged about one-half a deer and one-tenth of 
an acquaintance apiece. 
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The Secret of Flight in Birds 


By B. C. Tillett. 


N spite of our great progress in the realms 
of science, the map of human knowledge 
has many barren blanks upon it still. Our 

latest notable science—aviation—is the reali- 
zation of many dreams, and Icarus to-day 
would use no treacherous wax to cement his 
wings. But, with all our advances, we know 
very little about the flight of birds; there is still 
much that is incomprehensible about it. “The 
way of an eagle in the air” which puzzled Solo- 
mon, is still a puzzle to modern men of science. 
How often have the evolutions of that volti- 
geur the sky lark excited our admiration and 
wonder as: 


“O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
O’er the cloudlet dim, 

O’er- the rainbow rim, 

Musical cherub, soar singing away!” 


Yet how still more wonderful are the perform- 
ances of the larger soaring birds. How can we 
explain the easy unconcerned sailing of the gull, 
gliding abreast of a ship travelling twenty miles 
an hour? 

Now it will swing to one side, now to another, 
now visibly lifting in the air, with no apparent 
wing-beat, nor anything more than an occa- 
sional twist or jerk, as if in adjustment to some 
conditions at which we cannot guess. But more 
wonderful still is the spectacle at which Solo- 
mon was compelled to marvel: that of an eagle 
circling with apparently motionless wings, and in 
still air yet rising as it circles to immeasurable 
heights. 

The most patient and careful student of avine 
aeronautics, men who have recorded countless 
observations of the flying powers of kites, eagles, 
vultures, and other such soaring birds, are driven 
to confess that they cannot explain the phenom- 
ena they have so carefully and constantly stud- 
ied. Darwin, exact observer as he was, has very 
little to say about the flight of birds; he re- 
marks that “almost every year one or two land 
birds are blown across the whole Atlantic from 
North America to the western shores of Ireland 
and England.” But we are not so sure that 
they are merely blown across, for it seems more 
than probable that they exercise volition, and de- 
sire the long journeys they take, though wise 
enough to sail with favorable winds. 


Naturalists are pretty well agreed that birds 
—and indeed other animals—know where they 
want to go and how to get there. As Paracel- 
sus said, “I see my way as birds their trackless 
way.” Big aerial hosts of migrating birds pass 
over wide stretches of land and sea every spring 


and autumn; many at any rate of the smaller 
birds, at such an altitude as to be invisible to 
us. Often times flights of wild birds have been 
noticed at night time by their whistling. calls 
overhead, flights of such numbers that their 
course has been observed for hundreds of miles. 
As yet, even in these days of aviation no one 
has been up to watch them in their flights for 
though it is possible that in the future aerial 
observations may be established, no ornitholo- 
gist claims to have hung himself up in an ob- 
servation cage between heaven and earth. Na- 
turalists have remarked upon the shiftless drift- 
ing movement of small eddying clouds of green 
plover, looking as if they strove to form them- 
selves into that consistent wedge kept so strict- 
ly by the wild geese. The geese are most per- 
fectly disciplined and drilled, so that the wedge 
seems really to give faith to that old fiction, of 
the wing of one bird, resting on that of another 
to impart solidity to the whole. There is a 
solidity, but we need not doubt that there is a per- 
fect freedom of individual wing-movement, too. 

Divers theories have been framed to account 
for this symmétrical figure in which these wise 
geese fly, but recondite theories are not needed. 
All show us, whether the passage of ship or 
torpedo through the sea, or of flying machine 
through the air, that the wedge is the shape for 
cleavage. If we wish to split a block of timber 
the wedge is the shape we select for the cleav- 
ing iron. So this the wise geese take to cleave 
the air. 

Among several theories concerning bird flight, 
perhaps the most familiar is that of “ascending 
currents,” but the experience of aeronauts has 
taught us that the wind is far more constant.in 
the higher levels of the air than near the sur- 
face of the earth, where the’ varying contours 
of the land throw it into devious currents. One 
of the latest writers on the subject, Mr. E. H. 
Hankin, seems to support the doctrine of “er- 
gaen,” that is, of some property in the atmos- 
phere which enables a bird to take energy from 
it by means of which we have at present no 
conception. Mr. Hankin has had exceptional op- 
portunities of observing the flight of birds, es- 
pecially in India, and he finds that soaring birds 
generally avoid known ascending currents, as 
tending to upset their stability. But, after all, 
the observed phenomena in relation to the wind 
are contradictory, and birds often seem to soar 
best when the air is to our senses, motionless; 
as when the cigar smoke puffed into the air 
gives no indication of movement and when a 
feather, floating from the plumage of a soar- 
ing bird, continues to float, unmoved by any 
noticeable currents of air, while the bird from 
which it dropped continues without any wing 
movement to circle and rise. 


The mystery remains with us, but Mr. Han- 
kin believes that the “soarability” of the air de- 
pends in some unknown way on the sun’s action. 
He rests his case on two facts, namely: first, 
that birds do not appear to be able to soar or 
to use the atmosphere for flight in any of its 
higher forms until the sun has been up for a 
more or less definite period of time; and sec- 
ondly, that he thinks he has: traced a constant 
relationship between sunlight in the air, or sun- 
glare, and the power of birds to soar. The time 
in the morning at which various species of birds 
begin to soar is practically constant for each 
species under like conditions, and at similar sea- 
sons. As a rule it seems that those birds soar 
earliest which have the least weight to lift in 
relation to the wing surface. 

It is abundantly clear that we have much to 
learn concerning the flight of birds, and every- 
thing recorded about it leaves our knowledge 
incomplete with a large and ragged margin of 
suggestions, guess-work or vague generalizations. 


MULE DEER OR BLACK TAIL DEER. 
Larch Wood, Mont., Dec. 8, ’15. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Can you give me an opinion on the following 
question: A says there is no difference between 
the so-calied mule deer and black tail deer of 
the Badland and Rocky Mountain region. B 
says they are different deer. 

Please set us right, and oblige a subscriber. 

D. W. B. 

[A is right. The so-called mule deer and so- 
called black tail deer of the Badlands and the 
Rocky Mountain region are the same species. 
Black tail is the vernacular name, referring, of 
course, to the black paint brush tip of the deer’s 
tail. Mule deer is the book name, given from the 
long ears. There is, however, another deer in 
the northwest coast region called black tail deer, 
but it is never seen in the Rocky Mountains or 
in the Badlands of the plains. It is quite differ- 
ent from the mule deer, especially in the char- 
acter of the tail and of the ears. Any good na- 
tural history will set you right on this point.—Ep.] 


WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 

Notice has been sent out by T. L. Hankinson, 
secretary, that the Wilson Ornithological Club 
would hold a meeting December 28 and 29 
just past at the Ohio Archaeological Society, 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, with the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

A business meeting for December .28 at 4 
P. M. and one in the evening, at 8 P. M., were 
announced. 

The Wilson Ornithological Club is known to 
all ornithologists for much excellent work, and 
especially for its publication of The Wilson Bul- 
letin, in which much interesting bird news ap- 
pears. Dr. Lynds Jones, of the Spear Labora- 
tory, Oberlin, Ohio, is the editor of the Bulletin. 


























































Interesting Facts About Turtles 


FOREST AND STREAM 


A Little Nature Study by a Scientist that will Interest Old and Young Naturalists Alike 


By Randle C. Rosenberger M. D., Professor of Hygiene and Bacteriology, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MS OR a great many years 1 have 
| taken a great interest in the 
land turtle. I have at the pres- 
ent time a number (36), some 
of which I have had for at 
least seventeen years. To most 
people they are ugly and re- 
pulsive, as the head, when. fully 
protruded and extended, looks like a snake and 
furthermore their clumsy method of progression 
does. not add anything attractive. 


A yard in a city, fifteen feet by twelve feet, 
formed the “farm” for a great many years (15). 
Here they have been watched, their habits and 
characteristics studied with the greatest inter- 
est, and a number of points observed seem too 
interesting to remain unrecorded. 

Any one can easily recognize, as a rule, the 
male and the female—the former being larger 
and flatter, whiie the female is slightly smaller 
and the shell more dome shaped or convex. 

One of the interesting points about turtles is 
their great variety of foods. They are, as a rule, 
good scavengers, eating all kinds of decomposing 
and putrefying materials; beef, or in fact, any 
meat is eaten. I have seen them eat the flesh 
of birds and of moles; and, while earthworms 
are relished by them, any worm or grub is taken. 
Worms from shellbarks and ordinary maggots 
are gotten rid of in a hurry. Blackberries, May 
apples, cherries and mulberries, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, and one vegetable eagerly eaten by my 
stock is green sugar corn, either raw or cooked. 
In the spring when they first come out of the 
soil and food is not plentiful in their pen, I 
have bought canned corn and they certainly have 
made it disappear very quickly. Beetles and 
tumble bugs, potato bugs, either in larval or ma- 
ture forms, are destroyed. 

Toad stools, especially the large flat pink ones, 
white and yellow ones, are eaten, while I have 
seen them pass a black toad stool by several 
days unnoticed. 

Occasionally when a female drops an egg on 
the ground it is quickly eaten by the others. 
Ordinary hens’ eggs are eaten and a great relish 
enjoyed hugely by them is thick sour milk. I 
have placed a quantity of this milk in two or 
three places in the pen and in five minutes it is 
surrounded by the turtles, just like flies on a 
lump of sugar. The scrapings of limberger 
cheese have also been eaten! 

A piece of butter which had been upon a plat- 
ter in the ice box for months was placed before 
them and this was eaten in due time. Crab ap- 
ples and canteloupe are enjoyed by them, but 
watermelon is not so eagerly gobbled up like the 
canteloupe. I was surprised one morning, when 
I found one of the large turtles had caught and 
disemboweled a very large toad which I had 
in the yard. I have seen turtles eating at eleven 
o’clock at night, when, one would think they 
would be resting. 





They prefer the shade and at certain times 
during the day, if the sun is very hot, they re- 
treat under the logs which I have for a shelter. 
During rain they are very active and move about 
with heads and necks outstretched enjoying the 
shower bath hugely, and evidently on the out- 
look. for worms, just as some birds, after or 
during a shower. The youngest of turtles [ 
have ever had (seyeral weeks) seems to take 
to the same food asthe adults. 


The Laying of Eggs. 

This is one of the most instructive things 
that I have ever watched. Invariably they chose 
in my yard a situation with a southern exposure 
when desiring to lay. In only two instances was 
an eastern exposure observed and once a west- 
ern. Part of the yard being a cement walk we 
could sometimes observe the female making mo- 
tions as for digging the nest. Sometimes for a 
half a day she would remain stationary and with 
her back legs commence to work for this pur- 
pose. Lifting her to the grass plot, in a short 
time she would commence to dig. First with the 
left hind foot she would remove a little dirt 
and pile it upon her left side; then with the 
right hind foot and pile the removed dirt upon 
the right side. This would be-.repeated again 
and again, probably for hours, until the proper 
size hole (and depth) was obtained. 


Egg laying does not always occur during the 
day time, as I have observed one or two digging 
away past midnight. Sometimes they will have 
dug for about an inch or so and then not make 
any more progress downward. In these in- 
stances, they have met with obstructions, like a 
small stone, which they cannot remove. I have, 
with a pair of forceps, removed the obstruction 
on several occasions with the turtle still in situ, 
and after a minute or two she resumes her work. 


The nest or repository is about three inches iu 
depth and about :an inch and a half or a little 
more in width. When she has it finished, she 
discharges her eggs into it. When the egg is 
deposited in the hole, she is not just satisfied in 
dropping it, but she reaches down with her hind 
leg and places the egg horizontally and covers a 
little dirt over it. Then the second egg and the 
remaining eggs are all treated similarly, and 
when the last one is deposited and placed, she 
commences to fill up with the dirt that remains. 
This she puts into the hole with an alternate 
right and left leg until all is filled in. 

After it is all done, she pats it with both her 
hind feet together, and then with her body raised 
and lowered pats and smooths over the place 
where the eggs are buried. Then she leaves it 
and never looks after it, as the sun now plays 
its part in hatching the eggs. The eggs are 
whitish in color with a semi-elastic shell, about 
the size of a pigeon egg. 

The number laid by a turtle varies; I have 
seen three, and on one occasion I have seen eight 





laid at one sitting. I have also observed one 
turtle laying its eggs, covering them over, and 
a little later (a day or two), another female dig 
in the same place, remove the eggs, and lay her 
own in this doubly dug repository. Once a fe- 
male dug six hours and laid four eggs; another 
dug several hours, the hole measured two inches 
across and three and one-half inches in depth, 
and she laid eight eggs within a half hour. 

Not all eggs hatch out but in the instance 
where eight were laid, I had the pleasure of 
seeing six little baby turtles come out. Other 
eggs which were laid in a hole dug with a west- 
ern or eastern exposure, never came to anything. 
I have dug carefully into these nests but I have 
always come upon decomposing eggs. 

The eggs are usually laid in June, but once I 
saw an egg lying on the ground in October 
(1913) when the temperature was 63 degrees. 

I saw one deposited on the ground in July; I 
buried this in soft earth, marked the spot, but 
nothing ever came of it. 

The young turtles hatch out in three months 
and I include some dated observations to show 
the hatching period. 

One batch of eggs was laid June 20, 1908 and 
hatched out September 10, 1908. 

Another lot was laid June 13, 1909 and hatched 
out September 20, 1909. 

On June 4, 1911, two turtles laid eggs but 
nothing resulted, while a third laid eggs July 
12, 1912, and a fourth laid two eggs August 29, 
IQI5. 

Three turtles laid eggs July 20, 21, and 23, 
1913, some of these were eaten by other turtles, 
but no young were hatched out. 

As mentioned previously, digging of nests may 
occur during day or night, and one turtle June 
4, 1910, laid eggs between 7 and 9 P. M.; an- 
other during a heavy rainstorm, finishing the 
process by covering over with mud. One dug 
six hours and laid four eggs. 

The most interesting egg laying I ever wit- 
nessed was on June 18, 1912, the turtle com- 
menced to dig at 6 P. M., and was still busy 
at work the next morning at 8 o’clock, June 19, 
1912. Five days later, June 24, 1912, a second 
turtle dug these eggs out arid’ deposited four of 
her own and covered the nest up. These were 
hatched out September 6, 1912. 

Personally I do not believe that the ‘turtle 
digging out the previous batch of eggs was vin- 
dictive or mischievous,’ but that the ground 
seemed soft and easily worked, therefore, it took 
advantage of the spot. 

The young turtles when they make their 
emergence at the end of three months are dark 
in color and quite active. If you place one on 
its back at this time, it will arch its head and 
neck and come around to its normal position. 
The “shell,” of course, is quite soft but in about 
three years the “shell” really becomes hardened, 
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though some clear portions of the shell, around 
the edges, are still soft. The color of the shell 
gradually changes to that usually seen and the 
head and soft parts are mottled, speckled or of a 
solid color. I have two in my collection where, 
the head and neck | 


I believe it is ible that ‘eggs laid late. in 
the summer may hatch out the following’ ‘Spring; * 
as I have noticed #he’ small size of the. turtles .; 
coming out to be tags soe those that would: 
be in their second t 
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find their place, cover ha ° leaves, 
and with an old carpet*or can 8 n on 
of these. The dep “they go ‘déwn is not deep 
and in the spring t t of their 
holes, if the leaves ar “the depres- 
sion in which they hav ‘been ing the winter, 
is just the depth of fhe aningab: ae is, the 
hole or depression is pot moréghan three inches 
in depth. Pa e 
‘ oS ee 

If any one aces MR tles ft earth in 
the fall for their wiiiter® sleep, should:be 
taken to have the “heads: up" as Ejhave n ced 


les® © ides not’ come. up,,.in 
ing round the ‘place, I 
pty. shell or putrefy- . 


many a time when 
the spring, that, di 
would come across 
ing remains “heads down.” 


Some seasons when the weather has been very 
moderate, even after they have been buried, I 
have known the turtles to come out even in No- 
vember. 


As a rule, they emerge in April, sometimes the, 
middle of the month, but_as early as April 6th 
they made their appearance. If the weather 
does not stay warm they again go back to ther 
retreats. 

Mating commences almost within a day or two 
after their emergence. The males are quite per- 
sistent in their love making, biting at the female, 
etc., and on two occasions I have seen the scale 
removed from the shell of the female and blood 
ooze from these surfaces. 

It is interesting to see the males fight among 
themselves. They raise themselves as high as 
possible, and lunge and bite’ and snap at each 
other. In getting away from his opponent, the 
beaten one will beat a hasty retreat, and retract 
his front feet or back feet as occasion demands 
and “glide,” not run away. Running away is 
slow as compared to this turtle propulsion. It is 
not a slide, it is really a darting; forward glide. 
Just recently (1915) I-saw one male maltreat- 
ing another in which the second fellow had all 
parts retracted, and’was being snapped at, pushed 
and actually rolled over on his ‘back by his oppo- 
nent. 

I have never known a land turtle to bite, but 
have often seen them open their mouths wide 
and hiss or draw in their breath with a hissing 
or sighing sound. _ 

Some people have turtles in their cellars, be- 
lieving that they catch rats and mice. I. tried 
keeping some of mine in the cellar for two sea- 
sons, in the winter time. They kept up a con- 
stant walk, exactly like a caged beast. I gave 
them meat, vegetables and water, but on no oc- 
casion did they take the proffered food. In the 
spring, I found several of them dead. I be- 
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‘Forest Fire on Cregto Heights, in the Mountains of Pennsylvania. 
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_Protecting Pennsylvania Forests From. Fire 
By J. A. Seguine. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The November Forest and Stream is unusu- 
ally interesting. 

Here in the Pocono Mountains, the hunters’ 
and fishermen’s paradise, is a little Association 
formed nearly thirteen years ago by a few men 
for the sole purpose of protecting the forests 
from the ravages of fires. 

It is only now beginning to get that support 
from the public, which, had it been received ten 
years ago, a different story might be told to- 
day. This association is the Pocono Protective 
Fire Association of Monroe County. 

The president is W. A. Hoopes, Pocono Man- 
or; the secretary is Dr. Wm. R. Fisher, Swift- 
water. : 

There are now two hundred and twelve mem- 
bers, which shows a rapid growth from the 
membership of thirty, three years ago. 

The enclosed card was sent to me by the secre- 
tary in September. It shows a forest fire in 
the mountains above Cresco as photographed by 


a local photographer, H. Schnackenberg. Note 
the adaptation of the verse from Geo. D. Pratt 
which appears with illustration on the front 
cover of Forest and Stream. 

Your editorial, “Effective | Conservation 
Work,” is a splendid endorsement of the efforts 
of the P. P. F. A. in appealing directly to the 
sportsmen of the State. Though there are a 
great many hunting and fishing clubs through- 
out Monroe and Pike counties it has been im- 
possible to awaken the members to a proper 
sense of their responsibility in this matter. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that I find For- 
est and Stream lending its influence in the great 
work. 

I am sending my November copy to Dr. Fish- 
er and enclose the price of another copy. 

You are privileged to use the post card in any 
manner you see fit and I am sure the secretary 
will be glad to furnish you with any information 
you may desire. 

Cresco, Pa., Nov. 16, 1915. 
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lieve that these turtles died, because they were 
exhausted from wandering around and around 
during their time of hibernation. I also believe 
that this “unnatural' hibernation” led them to re- 
fuse all food. 

Perhaps if a turtle is kept continually in the 
cellar and it has a chance to dig and bury itself 
in the winter time, it may live, for quite a, while, 
coming out each spring. 

Regarding the catching. of..rats and .mice in 
cellars, I believe that rats.and mice might he 
kept away by the noise made by the turtle mak- 
ing its endless. march around the cellar, but 
doubt whether a turtle could catch a. rat. ora 
mouse. ce 

_In my yard I hada galvanized i iron: pan, three 
feet in length by two feet in width, by three 


inches’ in depth,-for water. In this the turtles 
would enjoy themselves, drinking from the edge 
with heads submerged; or, with the entire body 
submerged for sometimes as long as_ several 
hours, and even for a whole day. Even in: the 
country where I now have the “herd” I havea 
small dish in which they can just ot in and they 
certainly appreciate a “bath.” 

Occasionally one can see a turtle silaaia an- 
other one along, thé first one having the second: 
fellow’s hind leg bétween his shell. -This has 
probably been the result of a scuffle. 

The trick of:a turtle righting itself, when it’ 
happens to fall:from a log or fromm some other 
cause arid'landing on its back, is well known. I 
have helped a couple of very large females right 
themselves after they tried for Several hours, 
this being due to’extreme convexity of their shell. 
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The Index Book of Nature 


By Old Camper. 


NTIL the snow comes the book of nature 
lacks an index. You may walk for days 
in succession through familiar fields and 

woods without suspecting the existence all about 
you of scores of timid wild creatures, whose 
habit is to sleep by day, or who retreat noise- 
lessly at your approach to places of cunning 
concealment. It is marvelous at what a distance 
the slight vibration of the ground. under the 
human foot can be detected by the delicate, fear- 
quickened senses of the little inhabitants of the 
woods and fields. I sometimes fancy that they 
can hear me coming almost as far away as a 
boy can hear a train of cars when he kneels 
down and lays his ear to the rails. If, there- 
fore, you live in a thickly settled part of the 
country, where the wild creatures are few in 
number and constantly harrassed and terrified, 
you will be apt to think—until the snow comes 
—that your neighborhood is entirely deserted by 
the wilder small birds and animals. You never 
see them when you take your rambles, nor is 
there any evidence to the unaccustomed eye that 
they have been there before you. 

As a matter of fact, however, these suburban 
and much traversed sections of country are still 
peopled, as 4 rule, by a goodly number of their 
former small inhabitants. As a proof of this 
fact, take a walk two or three days after the 
first considerable snowfall of the winter. You 
will be astonished to find that this apparently 
soundless and motionless wilderness, this little 
desert of scrub oaks and pines, is fairly popu- 
lous with small and active folk, who have plain- 
ly recorded their goings and comings on the 


soft, white surface of the snow. Your suppos- 
edly blank book proves to be a volume of most 
varied and interesting contents, of which a com- 
prehensive index lies before you. In all direc- 
tions you behold the telltale, wandering path- 
ways of birds, squirrels, foxes, skunks, and mice. 
In certain spots it would almost seem as if there 
had been a carnival, a sort of winter fair or 
congress of sports, to which all the wood folk 
of that section had flocked, so numerous and 
varied and intricately interlaced are the tracks 
of the birds and four-footed creatures. Such a 
medley of claws and paws! See, here is the 
path made by a whole bevy of quail, as they 
crossed the little clearing, “bunched” and hud- 
dled together, so that their entire track is 
scarcely six inches wide. The snow is trodden 
into a kind of fine lace-work where they passed. 
They were probably on the run, as the quail 
seldom moves about at all save in a perpetual 
fright and haste after the brooding season is 
over. It is wonderful, for instance, how fast 
they will run before a trailing dog, keeping him 
on a constant crouching, gliding trot for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, before he finally overtakes 
them along the hot scent and “points” them or 
puts them to flight., These birds were not pur- 
sued, but they were running, as may be seen 
from the occasional scrape of an extended and 
balancing wing,.and the length of the stride, 
where one of the bevy has for a moment strayed 
a little out of the file. I suppose no sportsman 
would think it worth while to go gunning in 
these well-scoured woods, so near the ‘factories 
arid the back yards of the little houses where 





the operatives live; yet it would be no small 
sport to locate that bevy of birds with a good 
dog, scatter them in these fairly open scrub oak 
patches, and try a few stirring shots upon the 
wing, as the singles and doubles whirred away. 

A fox has been across the bit of clearing, too 
—possibly in pursuit of the quail, as his deli- 
cate, clear-cut track parallels theirs. Think of 
a fox prowling about within a bowshot of the 
outermost factory of a city of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants! not coming there by venturesome chance, 
but dwelling in the vicinity the year round, safe- 
ly and snugly housed beneath some splintered 
ledge of rocks. He has this distant reward of 
his temerity, that there are, as it were, two 
strings to his gastronomical bow—the wild crea- 
tures of his natural domain, and the henyards 
and chicken coops of the mill hands, under the 
very shadow of the encroaching brushwood. One 
good, fat hen will go as far as six quail or forty 
mice, be it remembered, and one such catch means 
two or three days of plenty and ease for Rey- 
nard in his burrow under the rocks. 

You may know a fox trail in the snow by its 
linear exactness. Every footprint is directly in 
front of the preceding, as if Reynard walked 
simply on two legs, set in the middle of his body, 
behind and before. How he manages to keep 
four feet so perpetually in line is a mystery. 
It must be with the same cunning, conscious in- 
tent as the Indian, who also makes as narrow 
and linear and inconspicuous trail as possible 
through the winter woods, and if he has occa- 
sion to come back that way, returns in his own 


. foot-teps, and so simply reverses the record. 


In strong contrast with the cramped and tim- 
orous track of the quail is the bold, free, snow- 
scattering stride of a solitary old ruffed grouse 
cock, who, confident in his years of survival has 
been abroad this very morning, and has but. re- 
cently crossed the clearing, at right angles to 
the quail, as the freshness of his track shows. 
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THe does not proceed long in a straight line, but 
-zigzags from bush to bush, and tuft to tuft, 
either for variety. and amusement, or in search 
of food. He moves with freedom and boldness, 
but travels slowly and with many leisurely 
pauses. If we should follow his devious trail 
for fifty rods or so no doubt we should hear him 
burst into thunderous flight far ahead and out 
of sight, for he is too old and experienced a 
bird to be caught within gun range of a man, 
whether the man come stealing on like a hunter 
or not. Once let a ruffed grouse attain to years 
of discretion—say two or three of them—and I 
‘will trust him, particularly if he be a male bird, 
to outwit the sportsman in any locality. So far 
as guns and dogs are concerned, he will survive 
to a ripe old age; but I am not so sure of his 
ability to contend against the meager nourish- 
ment afforded by much-trodden, cleared, and 
stripped suburban woods, where scarcely a berry 
or any wild fruit ripens, that is not already 
marked and appropriated in advance by some 
factory boy or girl. 

Everywhere among these scrub oaks and pines 
the white carpet of the woods is intricately pat- 
terned and traced by the tracks of the long-tailed 
‘wood mouse and the hardy, cold-defying red 
squirrel. Here and there you will see a little 
brown-mouthed burrow in the snow, where some 
squirrel has mined for a pine eone, dragged it 
up, and devoured the edible part on the spot, 
‘scattering the coffee-colored chips about him as 
che eats. Chipmunks, apparently do not venture 
forth in the winter, unless some unusually warm 
and spring-like day rouses them from their nap 
and calls them forth for a bit of lunch to tide 
them over until April, but the red squirrel is 
abroad at all seasons and in all weathers. I 
have seen him breakfasting in the hemlocks 
when the thermometer registered. ten degrees be- 
low zero, and often in a driving snowstorm his 
welcoming, cheery chatter would startle me. 

For a greater part of the winter the ‘short- 
legged skunk continues his diligent predatory 
wading through the snow. You will find plenty 
-of his dot-like tracks’ in these suburban woods. 
He is a mighty hunter, and a mightily persever- 
ing one, despite his dumpy, Dutch build and ab- 
breviated legs. In the snow his trail looks like 
:a succession of black-spotted dice cubes, laid 
side by side, so short and positive and ploddingly 
repetitious are his steps. It seems ridiculous that 
‘such a creature can toil through the woods, and 
:seize such swift prey as partridges and rabbits. 
Yet he does it, by virtue of his marvelously keen 
‘senses, the silence and stealthiness of his ap- 
‘proach, and the lightning-like quickness with 
which he makes his final spring. 

We are fortunate if we find any report of the 
rabbit or hare in this snow record. Between the 
hunters and the foxes and the boys with their 
snares and traps, there is little chance for these 
delicate creatures to survive. Perhaps, however, 
we may find where the last hare in the woods 
has leaped timorously across the moonlight on 
his broad, furred snowshoes. What a conspicu- 


ous trail he leaves—each padded hindfoot half as 
broad as a man’s hand. But how he can skim 
over the surface of the snow, while other small- 
er-footed creatures sink and flounder in it! If 
he escapes his many winter enemies, he may 
thank his snowshoes and his protective gift of 
: speed. 
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These Boys Are in the Preparedness Class. 


BOY SCOUT ARCHERY CLUB. 

Here is a photograph of what is the founda- 
tion of the Boy Scout Archery Club of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., which now numbers twenty-five. 
Not only that, but nearly every boy who watches 
the contests between these boy archers wants a 
bow and arrow. 

The education of woodcraft is not complete 
without a knowledge of archery. It is too bad 
that this ancient sport has been allowed to gu 
on the downward road as it has. The Boy 
Scouts find it essential to some of their best 
games. 

By planting this noble sport into the coming 
citizens of our country the Boy Scout Move- 
ment hopes to do much to revive the interest 
in archery. 

It takes the place of the gun in the way of 
creating interest not only among the boys but 
grown up folks as well, and is not near so 
dangerous, and at the same time trains not only 
the eye but the mind and muscle as well. 

The Scout Movement is an advocate of the 
protection of wild animal life. The gun and 
especially the modern shot gun is an irresistible 
weapon of wholesale murder. It is through this 
and poor sportsmanship that America has lost 
so much of its best game animals. 


BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES. 
By Dan Beard. 


“Ts there a boy with soul so dead 

Who never to himself has said 

‘I like the woods and swampy places 

More than stiff shirts and whitewashed faces? 
I love all bugs, fish, worms and mice 

Live outdoor things I think are nice; 

To follow Dan on walks and hunts 

Will make a man out of a dunce. 

And ’tis for this I say to you 

Go buy his book, and read it through.’” 

Dan Beard stimulates boys to go out into the 
woods and fields to develop a love of the beau- 
ties and a curiosity concerning the mystery of 
nature, to observe and understand the ways of 
living things. The man who does this is the 





man of whom parents are glad to hear as they 
realize that his books must be of more real 
value to their boys than are the common and 
multitudinous stories of athletics and crude ad- 
venture, 

Dan tells the boys in his own inimitable way 
of the fun and value that is derived in making 
a collection of insects. If the boy has this book, 
whether he is in the suburbs, the far country, 
the mountain or the seashore he will be happy; 
he will have plenty to do. It is not only in the 
summer that fun may be had with the little 
winged and armored creatures, for in the winter 
some of the most fascinating discoveries of 
cocoons and insect life may be. made. 

The especial aim is to tell the boy the value 
of a collection of bugs, butterflies and beetles, 
the habits of the most important members of the 
different tribes, and the best methods of captur- 
ing and preserving the specimens. Making this 
collection will be the most useful one a boy can 
make. The birds are the friends of men—col- 
lecting their eggs and shooting them may well 
be considered a crime—but the bugs are usually 
enemies, they ravage our gardens, poison our 
orchards, and kill the proudest monarchs of our 
forests. Let all boys read this book, become im- 
pregnated with the divine fire, and take sides 
with the birds in a relentless war upon the army 
worms, the gypsy moths, the potato bugs, and 
all the rest of the host of pillagers that prey 
upon our food, our lumber and our flowers. 

300 illustrations by the author. 8vo. Cloth 
net $2.00. Publishers, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


A CORRECTION THAT SAVES MONEY. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In my contribution in your last issue in re 
“Fishing License” you made the fee $10. It 
should have been as sent, $1.10, for the com- 
bined hunting, trapping and fishing license. 
Commissioner Pratt’s idea simply is to add the 
anglers of the State to the list of those who now 
pay the $1.10 fee for hunting and trapping. 

Albany, Dec. 6, ’15. Joun D. Wuisa. 
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ASHOKAN POSSIBILITIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There are in Great Britain to-day more than 
two hundred reservoirs which are stocked with 
trout and with certain rules and regulations as 
to the size and number of the daily catch and 
for a small daily or season fee are open to the 
public for fishing. If these very particular Eng- 
lishmen will allow fishing and stocking with 
trout in their city or village reservoirs and after 
many years’ study on the subject find the water 
is much purified by the introduction of the 
trout, it seems to me we Americans might and 
ought to give some thought to this subject. We 
all know our streams and rivers and especially 
our mountain streams in which we do our 
trout fishing are growing smaller yearly on ac- 
count of the wooded slopes being cleared by 
the lumberman’s axe. I would suggest that we 
start with the largest reservoir in America—I 
think in our own State of New York—and fed 
by many trout streams—in fact, some of them 
being the best in the State. I refer to the “Ash- 
okan” in the Catskills which when filled will be 
nearly ten miles long and several miles wide. 
This beautiful sheet of water is surrounded by 
the highest peaks in the Catskills and there is 
a beautiful State road around the lake, 37 miles 
in circumference. A State or city trout hatch- 
ery could be established near this great reser- 
voir and the fees from the fishermen for the 
privilege of fishing would much more than pay 
for the stocking. It would be a well paying 
investment for the State or city. There are at 
least twenty thousand fishermen in New York 
State, many of whom would be willing to pay 
ten dollars a year for the privilege of fishing 
and many who would gladly pay one or two 
dollars a day now and then. 

One hundred thousand dollars is a very con- 
servative estimate of the yearly fees each year 
after this great reservoir is stocked with trout 
in size from one to five pounds, which would be 
possible in a very few years. In the stocking I 
would suggest the brown trout be the species 
as they grow very rapidly and attain a large size 
in a few years and as has been proven are much 
more hardy than other species. The trout used 
for stocking purposes should be six inches or 
over on account of the larger fish eating the fly 


A set of rules as to the number 


or fingerlings. 
and size of the daily catch would have to be 
established and the mode of taking, which on 
nearly all of the English reservoirs is by the 
fly, with a limit of ten fish a day for a rod, and 
fish must be at least ten inches in length. Trout 
in this natural trout water and with a great 
abundance of feed should and would grow very 
rapidly and with several fish of two pounds I 
am sure a fisherman would be very well pleased 
with his limit of ten fish. The rules could be 
established after this great reservoir is stocked 
and I am certain this could be brought about if 
some of the influential fishermen of the State 
would take up this subject with the help of the 
many fishermen it would only be a few years 
when this great water would be giving pleasure 
to thousands of New York State anglers, as it 
is accessible by train or auto. Let us all put 
our shoulder to the wheel and push the plan 
along. Roy Sreenrop. Liberty, N. Y. 


CHEERFUL CHAT FROM CORONADO, FLA. 
Coronado, Fla., Dec. 1, 1915. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is some excitement—though gentleman- 
ly and sportsmanlike—at the Bridge. It began 
with Judge Holworthy’s throwing his hat into 
the ring, and serving notice on Captain Slavens 
and the other old timers, that he was out for 
the fishing championship at Coronado this sea- 
son. It’s the general opinion of the wiseacres 
that the Judge has taken a pretty big contract. 
It is conceded that Captain Slavens, who now 
holds the championship, isn’t going to give up 
without a struggle, and then there are such vet- 
erans as Scott, Beatty and Lason and Pryor. 
Schwartz of Pittsburgh, Colcnel Damaree of 
the Atlantic House, Streight and Roy and Par- 
sons, and Dunbar, and a dozen more that might 
be named, all out for the same high honor. 
Captain Slavens won his present high position 
by catching a jew fish that weighed three hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds—not the largest 
ever caught here by any means—that one weigh- 
ed five hundred and five pounds and measured 
seven feet in length—but the largest caught in 
recent years, and he has no end of smaller jew 
fish, sharks, swordfish, bass, sheepshead and 
smaller fry to his credit. 


Sheepshead fishing has been uncommonly 
good, and the railing and draw piers of the 
bridge, Detweiler’s dock and other coigns of 
vantage alongshore have been lined with ang- 
lers, white and black, male and female—for the 
colored man and brother is an ardent fisherman 
and gets his share of the spoil. Bass fishing in 
the Atlantic surf on the’ south side of the island 
has also been excellent, and scenes like the one 
depicted in our engraving are very apt to be 
met with in any morning’s stroll from Mosquito 
Inlet to Shell Mound. The bass fisherman as a 
rule is not gregarious and likes to get off by 
himself to indulge in his favorite sport. In 
bass fishing Colonel! Damaree, of the Atlantic 
House, and a select coterie of true fishermen 
from every section that center there can prob- 
ably show the biggest bags. C. B. Topp. 


IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

On page 710 of the December Forest and 
Stream you have an illustration that recalls vol- 
umes of sporting boyhood days of fifty years 
ago. It certainly does look like “Pot Hunting” 
to the present day sportsman—but to the boys of 
those days it was not so considered. The proud- 
est day of my life, when about fourteen years 
old—was when armed with my little muzzle load- 
ing rifle and accompanied by my halfbred setter 
dog, and only eight bullets for the rifle, I brought 
home seven grouse, all shot through the neck or 
head and my eighth bullet still in the gun. I 
shall keep this picture, because it so accurately 
recalls my youthful hunting days. V. E. S. 

Fayette, Ia., Dec. 8, rors. 


CARIBOU IN MAINE. 
Augusta, Me., December 10, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Replying to your request that we give you 
further information which we might receive re- 
garding the presence of caribou in this State 
would say: Yesterday we received a communi- 
cation from Earle Hughey, Lowelltown, a north- 
ern Franklin County guide, stating that about a 
month ago he saw a fine bull caribou about four 
miles from Lowelltown. 

M. H. Hopepon, 
Secretary, Com. In. Fisheries & Game. 
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THE WHITE PINE FOREST. 

We do not know how many centuries the 
White Pines have shared their divided glory of 
sunshine and shade, of rain and snow, of calm 
and storm, and the rise and set of sun. The 
grand patriarchs have spread their breadth day 
and night in the mountain ranges and in the 
valley plains. -They have sowei their seeds so 
that their fruitage would not perish from the 
earth, and every seed sowed was nature’s higli- 
est expression of freedom. The seeds that 
wrought miracles—that gave mankind all there 
is of perpetual and beneficent force—the fruit- 
age that build homes for humanity, and founded 
nations with its industries. 

Right and wrong exists in the nature of things. 
Man has inflicted injury upon his fellow-trees 
with his tools, and other bad actors added bur- 
dens to the trees. The burdens of the trees in- 
creased for ages—then the science of Forestry 
came as a holy dawn to liberate the struggles of 
the trees. 

We must teach the world that the consequences 
of greed and ignorance cannot be avoided. The 
progress of the forest-kingdom depends upon 
man to place greater value on the trees. He 
gives a greater value to mankind and country, 
when he gives the trees their rights for preser- 
vation. The trees are the levers for convenience, 
for the use, and the elevation of man and in- 
dustry. 

Let us give the highest prophecy to our White 
Pines; let us help to spread the younger race, 
so that their seeds will bear fruits, and extend 
the perpetuation of their race. 

Acnes L. Scort. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CANOE 
DIMENSIONS. 


Edtor Forest and Stream: 

For the past 20 years, I have been using a 
canvas or bark canoe on my trips in the woods. 

To those who have toiled all day in the teeth 
of a gale it makes a vast difference whether the 
canoe is one that responds quickly to the push 
of the paddle and slips through and over the 
seas or has to be fairly lifted by main force to 
make headway. 

A canoe to- be satisfactory must not only be 
seaworthy, easy to paddle, capable of carrying a 
good load, but also light in weight that it may 
be portaged with the least effort. 

From lack of trees of a suitable size and be- 
eause it is less durable than the canvas, the bark 
<anoe is rapidly disappearing from all but the 
niore primitive sections of the country. Its run- 
ning qualities, owing to a less even surface, leave 
‘much to be desired and the sole advantage it 
has is lightness, though a canvas canoe built to 
last only as long as a bark might be just as light. 
A canvas canoe will endure more scraping on 
sharp rocks than a bark, but the latter can be 
easily mended with pitch. 

As to weight, builders have probably madc 
anvas canoes as light as possible to retain their 
shape in hard use, but in regard to form, there 
is a wide divergence even as between boats of 
the same length and apparently designed for 
similar service. This is more noticeable in the 
thandling than to the eye of one not a boat 
builder. 

Last fall, I had a 15 ft. 50 lb. canoe that ap- 
peared to carry its width further forward than 
aft; this gave it buoyancy in rough water and 
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did not seem to interfere with its running quali- 
ties under the paddle. One of the Canadian 
builders has had very good reports, especially, 
as regards speed, from some large canoes built 
with the rocking chair or curved keel. 

The man who uses the canoe most, often has 
not sufficient means to carry out experiments 
with several models, but takes that which he 
believes to be the best from catalogues that often 
fail to give definite form lines and explanations 
of why their canoes are built as they are. 

It is possible that tank tests of the actual power 
required to drive the different models when load- 
ed might not show great variation, but as the 
motive power of paddling is small compared with 
sail or engine, the least advantage or disadvan- 
tage becomes a very important factor in the 10,- 
000 strokes of the day’s work for the man in the 
canoe. 





Mic Mac Pattern of Birch Bark Canoe. 


Possibly some of your correspondents may 
have made experiments and can give interesting 
results of the effect of hollow lines, etc., or, the 
disadvantage, if there is any, in the model of 
the bow and stern of the Mic Mac canoe here 
shown. Livincston E. Jones. 


TRANSLATION OF THAT INDIAN SIGN. 

In the November issue of Forest and Stream 
an esteemed correspondent submitted for trans- 
lation a nolice published in the Indian language, 
which he had copied on a trip through northern 
Quebec. Tiie sign he had found to be one of 
many prin‘ed on linen and tacked on trees at 
the beginning or ends of portages. 

Forest and Stream published the notice just 
as our correspondent had copied it, and asked if 
any of the learned readers of this journal could 
furnish a free translation, at the same time giv- 
ing an inkling as to the message conveyed in 
the notice. 

Deputy Minister Hon. E. M. Dechene, of the 
Department of Lands and Forests of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, has kindly furnished the neces- 
sary translation and his letter which follows, is 
very interesting, as showing the thoroughness 
of the campaign which the Province of Quebec 
is conducting for the suppression or avoidance of 
forest fires. Mr. Dechene writes: 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

I will endeavor to explain the raison d’etre of 
the signs and also give you a translation. 

We have in this Province a very large area, 


more or less timbered, but which is inhabited 
only by our Indians; the major part of this 
area is to the north; it is impracticable to police 
it with fire-wardens as the expense would be 
excessive, therefore, we arrange with the factors 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s posts and the 
missionaries who pay an annual visit to these 
remote parts, to enjoin the Indians to protect 
the forests, as it is in their own direct interests 
so to do. As an aid to this object we distribute 
posters on linen, by means of the Hudson Bay 
Company; and the missionaries and the Indians 
tack them up at ends of portages, and in places 
where people pass most frequently. 

We have three distinct tribes of Indians, so 
find it necessary to have the posters made out in 
three different dialects; the one you quoted in 
Forest and Stream happens to be in the Mon- 
tagnais dialect. 

Herewith I give you a free translation of the 
poster quoted: 

Protect the Forests. 

My children, the King relies upon you to as- 
sist him in protecting the forest against fire. 

If the Indians will do this, then the King says 
that they will all profit by such action; they will 
be helping themselves. 

The King thinks that if the forests burn, the 
Indians will suffer and be sorrowful, for the 
wild animals will desert their places of abode, 
and the fish will be scarce in the lakes and 
rivers. , 

My children, the merchants and the missiona- 
ries of the Church are all assisting the King al- 
ready in the good work of guarding the forests 
from fire—you also will help and follow such a 
good example, and this is the wish of the King. 

I, who call myself, Jutes ALLARD, | 

Guardian of the Forests. 


WINTER BIRDS AND OTHERS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

How many of the readers of this magazine 
have ever tried feeding the winter birds? 

I have no doubt a large number have, for the 
movement for the protection of wild birds has 
spread over a large area. 

I had always wanted to do something for their 
comfort but never had a very good chance until 
last winter, when my wife and I came into pos- 
session of a house and a small piece of land. 
The land wasn’t very valuable as it was tilted up 
on a 45 degree angle, but it had a number of 
white pine trees of good size, also a number of 
apple trees and it joined some land with quite 
thick woods on it. We both thought it would be 
a fine place for birds, for just across the river 
from us a friend of ours has a bird table and 
feeds the chickadees every winter. One of the 
first things we did was to put up a shelf across 
one of our dining-room windows. I made it 
about six or eight inches wide and put an edge 
around it so the wind wouldn’t blow the food 
off quite so easily. 

We didn’t put any food out, until it got to be 
quite cold, then we tied pieces of suet in the 
apple trees and put large bones that had some 
meat on them, on our shelf. The chickadees 
soon found the suet in the trees and it wasn’t 
long until we had four or five coming to our 
shelf. They continued to come until about nest- 
ing time when they left us and went to keeping 
house.. They were in the apple trees every day 
this summer but never came onto the shelf until 
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November 5, and since that they. have come every 
day. There are ten or twelve this year. 

I kept watch of the shelf one Sunday and I 
don’t think there was five minutes all day when 
there was not a chickadee on it, eating or driv- 
ing the others away. 

There are two white breasted nut-hatches that 
come daily for food, and also a downy wood- 
pecker has made a number of calls. One day 
we had a surprise when a red breasted nut-hatch 
came onto the shelf. We had seen him on the 
apple trees but didn’t expect he would visit us. 
He is a regular visitor now and drives the chick- 
adees off while he eats. The chickadees can 
drive the white breasted nut-hatches and seem 
to scrap a great deal among themselves. 

Sometimes there will be four at once and as 
many more in the tree waiting their turn. 

We give them suet, bread, and doughnuts. 

It is surprising how short a time a doughnut 
will last; the birds eat all of the brown first, 
then eat the rest. The nuthatches prefer the 
doughnut to suet, altho they eat both. When 
my wife goes out to put a fresh doughnut on 
top, the chickadees will alight on it and allow 
her to bring the doughnut within six inches of 
her face. 

One chickadee sat on the edge of the shelf 
‘and scolded at her, while another sat on the 
‘doughnut she held in her hand. 

The red breasted nut-hatch almost alighted on 
the doughnut she held, but didn’t quite dare to. 
‘One of the chickadees is minus its tail. I sup- 
pose that shows how near he came to being 
‘caught by a cat. 

There is quite a flock of English sparrows here 
in the village and one day while we were eating 
our dinner and watching the chickadees eat 
theirs, they appeared and started to drive the 
other birds off the-shelf, I took my .22 and shot 
at one but didn’t kill him. We didn’t see them 
again for three or four weeks; then a single one 
came into the yard, I got my .22 again and he 
‘didn’t go back to tell the other fellows about it 
Shooting a few of them or even shooting at 
them a few times, seems to discourage them and 
they cease to bother the other birds. One morn- 
ing a flock of partridges came into the apple 
tree nearest the house; there were three in it 
at on time and there were others in some of the 
other trees. Last spring I put out some bird 
houses built according to the government speci- 
fications but none of them were occupied this 
year. In our maple tree we discovered a red- 
eyed vireo’s net and we enjoyed hearing his 
song. This summer there were quite a number 
of scarlet tanagers seen. Partridges were plenty 
this fall; last summer I saw two fine partridge 
nests and knew of two others. I don’t think 
any one makes a mistake in taking care of the 
birds. If you wish to learn more about what 
‘can be done with birds read Mr. Bayne’s book, 
“Wild Bird Guests and How to Entertain 
Them.” Geo. H. Murpny. 


A FOREST AND STREAM TROPHY WINNER. 


Duxbury, Mass., Nov. 15, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

M. A. D. Thomas, proprietor of Milford 
House, South Milford, Annapolis County, Nova 
Scotia, presented me with the Silver Cup pre- 
sented by Forest and Stream for having caught 
the largest trout for the season of 1915. The 
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In order to acquaint more men 
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faction afforded by the wholesome, health- 
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The wonderful flavor of “PIPER” is 
different from that of all other tobaccos 
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trout weighing 2% pounds was caught Septem- 
ber 25 at Allisons. He was caught with a num- 
ber 10 Grizzly King fly. The fishing in this 
lake system, “Liverpool Chain of Lakes” was 
very good indeed as good as seventeen years 
ago when I first went there. 

I might add that in the first seventeen years 
spent at the Thomases I have had wonderful 
fishing. In the year 1910 I caught a trout in the 
same waters weighing 4 pounds 4 ounces. 

Rocer SPALDING. 


A student of fish culture says that two pounds 
of new born eels will yield in three years about 
six tons of edible fish; worth a thousand dollars. 
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WISCONSIN DEER SEASON. 


Madison, Wis.—That the number of deer 
killed in Wisconsin this year was less than one- 
half the number killed in 1914 is evident from 
the record now being made up in the office of 
the conservation commission. 

The number reported to date for the season 
recently ended is 2,700, but reports yet to come, 
Commissioner Barber said, probably would bring 
the number above 3,000, all bucks, of course. 

The record for 1914 was 7,375, bucks and does. 
The total in 1913 was 6,969; in 1912 it was 5,853. 









































































THE GRAYLING. 
(Continued from page 752.) 
views of the authoritive naturalists, declares the 
grayling is not only indigenous:to the States of 
Michigan and Montana, but is also found in the 
streams of the State of Colorado. 

The theory of the grayling being a hybrid of 
the brook trout and the brook sucker, I think, 
is quite new, though years ago the theory that 
the grayling was a cross between the brook 
trout and the whitefish was frequently advanced. 

As to the statement that grayling are found 
in Colorado waters I will leave this to the United 
States Fish Commission and other authoritive 
bodies, for I confess I have had no direct ex- 
perience in seeing the species in the Colorado 
streams. . 

Writing me from Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
D. W. Moore says: 

“In talking of one of my trips in the White 
River country to some of my friends who also 
visited that section, the grayling was mentioned. 
In the course of conversation one of the gentle- 
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men said he understood that the grayling was 
a cross between a trout and a common sucker. 
[ told him he was wrong, that such a condition 
was impossible, as I know thé two fishes spawn 


at different seasons. Besides, I said to my 
friend, they do not resemble each other. When 
he told me he knew other persons that were of 
the same opinion as his own I concluded to see 
what I could find in practical literature relative 
to the subject. ‘Americana’ says: ‘Grayling, a 
fish of the family Thymallidae much resembling 
a slender salmon of fifteen or eighteen inches in 
length, and usually included in the salmon fam- 
ily. Some of the species of the single genus 
thymallus are known. All are inhabitants of 
northern regions, in rapid streams or where the 
water is clear and cool, and the bottom is sandy 
or pebbly. Its habits are similar to those of the 
trout, exceot that it spawns in the spring time. 
Its flesh is excellent, with an odor and flavor, 
when fresh, of wild thyme. It is caught by fly- 
fishing, about the same as trout are caught with 
the artificial fly, and is a favorite with anglers. 






Two species are known in North America, each 
so limited and scattered in distribution that they 
are regardei as modified relics of a preglacial 
circumpolar species. The Arctic grayling or 
poisson bleu (T. signifer) of the fur hunters in- 
habits only the Mackenzie basin and rivers in 
Alaska. The more southerly and familiar gray- 
ling (T. tricolor) is restricted to certain streams 
in northern Michigan, where it is almost extinct 
and seems almost incapable of recovery by fish- 
cultural methods; and to Montana. These fish 
are distinguished from trout and salmon by the 
large size of the dorsal fin, and by their grayish 
hue, with half-a-dozen deep blue spots on the 
fore part of the abdomen.’ I have never seen 
an article in literature stating the fact that we 
have grayling in our Colorado streams. I have 
caught them in at least three waters—the Yampe, 
the Elk, and the White River.” 


“Americana,” according to Mr. Moore, identi- 
fies but two species in North America—the Arc- 
tic (Alaska) grayling (Thymallus signifer) and 
the Michigan-Montana grayling (Thymallus tri- 
color)—while Professor Jordan and Professor - 
Evermann, the latter gentleman being ichthy- 
ologist of the United States Fish Commission, 
separate the Michigan grayling and the Montana 
grayling and record three instead of two species 
in American waters—the Arctic grayling (T. 
signifer), the Michigan grayling (T. tricolor), 
and the Montana grayling (T. montanus). 

Jordan and Evermann: “The graylings agree 
very closely with the Salmonidae in ‘external 
characters and in habits. They differ notably in 
the structure of the skull and the presence of 
epipleural spines on the anterior ribs. The pa- 
rietal bones meet at the middle and separate the 
frontals from the supraoccipital bone. The con- 
ventional statement that the graylings are inter- 
mediate between the whitefishes and the trout is 
not borne out by the skeleton. The family con- 
tains one genus and about five species, all beau- 
tiful fishes of the rivers of cold or Arctic re- 
gions, active and gamey and delicious as food. 
The French call the grayling ‘un umble chevalier’ 
and say he feeds on gold. ‘And some think he 
feeds on water-thyme, for he smells of it when 
first taken out of the water; and they may think 
so with as good reason as we do that the smelts 
smell like violets at their first being caught, 
which I think is a truth’ (Isaak Walton). And 
St. Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan, calls the 
grayling ‘the flower of fishes.’ Body oblong, 
somewhat compressed, not much elevated; head 
rather short; mouth moderate, terminal, the short 
maxillary extending past middle of the large 
eye, but not to its posterior margin; teeth slen- 
der and sparse on the maxillaries and lower jaw; 
vomer short with a small patch of teeth; teeth 
on the palatines; tongue toothless or nearly so; 
scales small and loose; dorsal fin very long and 
high; caudal well forked; air bladder very large; 
pyloric appendages fifteen to eighteen. Three 
species, all very closely related, have been recog- 
nized in American waters. The Arctic or Alaska 
grayling is known from the Mackenzie, Kowak 
and other rivers of Alaska, and is said to abound 
in most clear cold streams even to the Arctic 
Ocean. The Michigan grayling is known from 
various streams in the southern peninsula of 
Michigan and from Otter Creek, near’ Kewee- 
naw, in the northern peninsula. It was formerly 
very abundant in the Au Sable and Jordan Riv- 
ers, and other streams of northern Michigan, 
but through the destructive and wholly inexcus- 
able methods by which the lumbering and log- 
ging operations have been carried on in that re- 
gion these streams have been ruined and the 
grayling practically exterminated. The Mon- 
tana grayling is known to occur only in streams 
emptying into the Missouri River above the 
Great Falls, principally in Smith or Deep River 
and its tributaries, in the Little Belt Mountains, 
in Sun River, and in the Jefferson, Gallitan and 
Madison Rivers and their affluents. Like alf 
other grayling it prefers cold clear streams of 
pure water, with sandy and gravelly bottoms. 
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Visitor (critically examining an antique bureau): “‘ THERE IS NO DENYING THE CHARM OF OLD THINGS WHEN THEY 
ARE GENUINE—SOME ONE SHOULD INVENT ‘NON-REFILLABLE * ANTIQUE FURNITURE.” 


Host (seeing the point): “An! THAT REMINDS ME—BRING A NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE OF ‘ JOHNNIE WALKER’ 


Rep Laset.” 
To be absolutely assured ‘Johnnie Walker” quality—always say, “ Johnnie Walker Red Label” in the 


non-refillable bottle—every drop over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Waisxy Distitters. KILMARNOCK, ScorLanp. 
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THE SMITH 


The Gun with a Conscience 


Absolutely Never Shoots Loose 


PRICES - $25 to $1,000 Net 


ASK FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 


The spawning season of the Montana grayling is 
in April and May. The average size of this fish 
is ten to twelve inches in length and a half 
pound to one pound in weight.” 


Dr. James A. Henshall: “The Montana gray- 
ling is fully the equal of the brook trout or red- 
throat trout in game qualities, putting up as good 
a fight, and often leaping above the surface when 
hooked. It takes the artificial fly, caddis larvae, 
grasshoppers, angleworms and similar bait. The 
best artificial flies to use are those of peacock 
herl, or yellow-bodied flies, as: Professor, 
Queen of the Water, Oconomowoc, and Lord 
Baltimore; or, Grizzly King, Henshall, Coachman 
and the like. Small flies should be used, on 
hooks Nos. 10 to 12. Grayling may be taken 
from May to November, the best time being in 
the summer.” 

Charles Hallock: “The generic name thymal- 
lus is derived from Thumallos, the Greek term 
for thyme, from the impression the Greeks had 
that the fish possessed the odor of this herb. 
The artificial breeding of the grayling was suc- 
cessfully carried on twenty years ago (1863) by 
Mr. Kauffer Royal, fisherman in the Garden of 
the Royal Veterinary School. Frederick Mather 
and Seth Green, our eminent pisciculturists, have 


80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 





both bred the grayling successfully by the arti- 
ficial process.” 

The artificial propagation of the Montana 
grayling was begun at Bozeman, Montana, in 
1898, and, under the able direction of Dr. Hen- 
shall, the superintendent of the fish hatchery of 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries there, has 
proven very successful. 

Professor Milner: “There is no_ species 
sought for by the anglers that surpasses the 
grayling in beauty. They are more elegantly 
formed than the trout, and their great dorsal fin 
is a superb mark of beauty. When the well-lids 
were lifted, and the sun-rays admitted, lighting 
up the delicate olive-brown tints of the back and 
sides, the bluish white of the abdomen, and the 
mingling of tints of rose, pale blue, and purplish 
pink on the fins, it displayed a combination of 
living colors that is equalled by no fish outside 
of the tropics.” 

Fred Mather: “The grayling has all the fins 
of a trout, * * * while its crowning glory is 
its immense dorsal * * * nearly three inches 
in length by two high * * * with eighteen to 
twenty rays dotted with large red or bluish tints 
surrounded with a splendid emerald green, not 
seemably represented by the painter’s art; it is 
that changeable shade seen in the tail of the pea- 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


and PUPPY 


BISCUITS 


The Standard Dog and Puppy Foods 


For hunting and other expeditions where economy of space is necessary 


there is nothing better than 


Spratt’s Hound Meal 


It can also be fed to old dogs whose teeth are in bad condition and as a 
change of diet from our regular Dog Cakes. 


Spratt’s Kennel Midgets 


A dainty, brown, crisp biscuit of superior quality for all breeds of dogs. 


Send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture,” which contains valuable information 
regarding kennel management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITE 


NEWARK, N.J. :: SAN FRANCISCO’ :: 


ST.LOUIS: 


CLEVELAND :: MONTREAL 





cock. But, you want to see him come in on a 
line, with his fins all standing, and your eye will 
then give you a better notion than all the cold- 
blooded descriptions could ever do.” 


Eugene McCarthy: “The grayling should be 
mentioned in connection with the Salmonidae. 
Unfortunately, its habitat is confined to a very 
limited area of country, and it is, therefore, 
known to but comparatively few anglers. Pri- 
marily it is a native of the rivers and streams of 
Alaska, but, it is found also in some of the 
streams on the west side of the Yellowstone 
Park, and in the rivers of northern Michigan. 
In Michigan, however, it is being rapidly exter- 
minated by anglers, and to a far greater extent 
by sawmills. It is beyond question one of the 
most beautiful fish found in the United States, 
not even excepting the male Sunapee trout. Its 
color is a brilliant, purplish gray, the sides of the 
head having bright bluish and bronze reflections. 
The fins have alternate rows of rose, dark, and 
green colored lines or spots. It is impossible to 
describe properly the beauty of this fish; it must 
be seen to understand Nature’s painting.” 

No doubt Dr. Henshall, who has had great 
experience in breeding the Montana grayling, or, 
Mr. Hallock, who has written so extensively and 
so well on the three grayling species; or, Mr. 
Mershon of Saginaw, Michigan, who has creeled 
the Michigan grayling for many seasons; or, 
Drs. Jordan and Evermann, the recognized mod- 
ern authoritive ichthyologists, could, if they 
would, enlighten us as to the species Mr. Moore 
says he finds in Colorado, and tell us how it 
originated in Colorado and how long it has been 
there. Perhaps Dr. Henshall’s artificially-bred 
Montana grayling has been introduced in Colo- 
rado; perhaps this species or the Michigan spe- 
cies is indigenous to Colorado—has been in this 
State’s waters for years and escaped the notice 
of our naturalists; or, perhaps it has been lately 
propagated there by Nature—its spawn adhering 
to the webbed feet of wildfowl and carried from 
other States to the Colorado streams. 


Mr. Moore’s contention and the comments I 
here make, will, I hope, encourage others to dis- 
course on the subject—if their discourse be pleas- 
ant and gentle as well as studious—, and since 
the ichthyologist has been well cared for in the 
foregoing paragraphs I will conclude my contri- 
bution with a brief guide word for the angler: 

In Montana grayling fishing may be enjoyed 
in the tributaries of the Smith or Deep River in 
the Little Belt Mountains, and in the upper parts 
of the Gallatin, Madison and Jefferson Rivers. 
Excellent spots are near the upper canyon of the 
Madison, and in Odell, Red Rock and other 
creeks at the head of Red Rock Lake, the sources 
of the Jefferson. 

In Colorado try the Yampe River, the Elk 
River and the White River, where Mr. Moore 
says he caught his grayling. 

In Michizan try the well-known streams of the 
northern peninsula, where the grayling has of 
late years been allowed to save itself from ex- 
termination and increase in numbers owing to 
the decrease in logging and milling caused by the 
wasteful lumberman neglecting to plant as well 
as profit from the trees he destroyed. The after- 
growth of timber affords sufficient protection for 
the grayling, and since the millman’s sawdust no 
longer clogs the streams and ruins the spawning 
grounds and as the Forestry Commission will 
protect the sheltering foliage of the future there 
is hope of saving “the flower of fishes”—that has 
the sweet odor of water-thyme, the tints of the 
rainbow, and the rays of the violet and the rose. 
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A FEW HOT AND TIMELY WORDS ON 
CALIFORNIA “SPORTSMEN.” 


It is of considerable interest to read in a re- 
cent issue of the “Breeder and Sportsman,” pub- 
lished in San Francisco, Cal., that Sacramento 
“sportsmen” are preparing to hold another big 
wild goose stew, for which wild geese will be 
killed by wholesale, and many thousands of them 
used in a great feast such as as done in 1912, 
though this one planned for 1916 is to be on a 
much grander scale. A preliminary meeting of 
200 “sportsmen” was held under the auspices of 
the “Big Goose Stew Club,” which proposes to 
conduct the affair. It was declared the big stew 
was too much of an advertising proposition for 
Sacramento to permit it to be dropped. It will 
probably require 10,000 wild geese to pull off 
this big feast. 


While this slaughter is going on in California, 
the hunters of the Mississippi River Valley are 
prohibited by the Federal regulations to even 
kill one goose or duck at any point on or over 
the waters of the Mississippi River between 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Memphis, Tenn., pre- 
sumably because it is necessary to prevent the 
extermination of the nation’s supply of ducks 
and geese. At the same time wholesale killing of 
waterfowl is progressing in severai Southern 
States during the season when the migratory 
fowl are forced there by severe winter weather 
farther north. 


What-kind of sportsmen can lend their influ- 
ence to promoting wholesale game destruction 
merely for advertising purposes, and what do 
these hunters think is the opinion of other people 
in the United States, who hold entirely different 
ideas about what constitutes “sportsmanship?” 


Are they trying to exterminate the wild geese, 
and do they think the hunters of other States 
like to read of such game slaughter, when all 
over the nation there is almost universal senti- 
ment for game conservation? 


If Mississippi Valley hunters are deprived of 
killing even a small bag limit for their own pri- 
vate use, why should not the whole State of 
California be made a “closed zone” perpetually, 
like the upper Mississippi River, when California 
“sportsmen” seem to be entirely devoid of any 
sentiment of migratory game conservation, such 
as is demonstrated by the Big Goose Stew Club? 
This is a very poor kind of advertising publicity 
for the State of California to send broadcast to 
the world. Can it really be possible that there is 
no legal means of preventing it? If there is no 
legal means, is it not possible to shame these 
“sportsmen” into abandoning this practice? Sup- 
pose every other State should decide to hold an 
annual “big stew” of wild ducks and geese, and 
change their laws'so’as to permit it, what would 
become of the nation’s game supply? 


If it is desired to exterminate the geese and 
ducks quickly, we might have a national con- 
test annually to determine which State could get 
up the biggest stew, or even go farther north 
with the idea, and make it an international af- 
fair, while the supply lasts. 


These associations don’t know what they are 
missing in the form of entertainment “a la stew.” 
Let the joy be unconfined. Viva la stew, viva 
la California sportsman, viva la Federal game 
law.—E. T. Gretner, “Rod and Gun” Editor “St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat.” 
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AN ANCIENT PHILADELPHIA FISHING 
CLUB. 


With reference to a recent discussion upon the 
oldest angling society in existence, it is not at 
all unlikely that it is to be found not in the Old, 
but in the New World; not in comparatively an- 
cient Britain, but ‘in the United States of Amer- 
ica. The old Leckford Club at Stockbridge might 
have occupied the position in England had it 
held out, but I know of no society that can claim 
more antiquity than the “Schuylkill Fishing Com- 
pany of the State in Schuylkill.” There is in 
existence a consecutive history year by year of 
the club or company from 1732 to 1888. The 
little society of sportsmen set up on a grand scale 
of imitation. It called itself a colony, then a 
state, and even now its members are governors, 
council, and- citizens. Their first sporting hut 
was a “court house” on the west side of the 
Schuylkill River near the city of Philadelphia. 
The Girard Avenue Bridge now crosses the river 
at that point. In 1748, when the court house was 
built, the place was “a wilderness, its denizens 
the fowls of the air and the fish, which in in- 
credible quantities filled the river.” In 1812 the 
“State in Schuylkill” built a second house, which, 
after nearly a century of use, is still occupied. 
The members called it a castle, and in 1822, the 
passage of the fish being stopped by an obstruc- 
tive dam, they moved it down-stream. Again 
in 1887 the castle was taken apart and moved up 
to its present site on the Delaware River, the 
ground leased to “the colony of the State of 
Schuylkill” being at the junction of the Wissa- 
hickon Creek and Schuylkill River. Among the 
curious photographs of documents over a hun- 
dred years old, portraits of past governors, re- 
prints of journals, clauses of constitutions, etc, 
a pretty fair idea can be formed of the good 
times these “colonists” had. The first gala day 
of the sporting season was May 1, and the cus- 
tom was for meetings for fishing and fowling to 
be held on Thursdays once every two weeks until 
October. The ancient seal of the corporation, a 
very primitive implement, is still preserved, and 
the salutary regulations adopted were all solemn- 
ly by it stamped. The elections were very seri- 
ous affairs, and at the close of the poll there was 
a dinner, at which the fare consisted of “rounds 
of beef, barbacued pig, sirloin steaks, and the 
productive industry of the angler and the fowier, 
accompanied with flowing bowls of good punch, 
lemonade, and Madeira, with the enjoyment of 
a pipe and tobacco, cigars being in those frugal 
days an unknown luxury to the young colonists.” 
The entire bill for an election day for eighty- 
four persons in 1748 was a matter of £6 18s. 8d., 
and the items include four gallons spirits at 7s. 
6d.; one gallon wine, 1os.; pipes and tobacco, 2s. 
6d.; 200 limes, 15s. Primitive exceedingly were 
the early customs. RAMBLER. 


OUTLAW BUFFALOES HEAD FOR BAD 
LANDS. 

Topbar, S. D—A squad of cowboys have been 
searching in this territory for buffalo belonging 
to the Scotty Philip herd, which recently broke 
away from some men who were endeavoring to 
drive them from the herd into the railway stock- 
yards at Philip. It is thought the buffalo have 
made their way to the bad lands on White River, 
where they will be secure from pursuit for an 
indefinite period. More than 50 buffalo have 
escaped from the Philip pasture. 
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The Prize Winning Rods 


In the Field & Stream Fishing 
Contests for 1912 -°13 and ’14 
BRISTOL” Rods won a great 
many prizes, In the 1915 Contest 
BRISTOL” Rods won more 
than twice as many prizes as any 
other rod. Everywhere (except 
in the rocking-chair squad) there 
are ten “BRISTOL” Rods used 
to any other make of rod. 

“BRISTOL” Rods have won 
their overwhelming popularity by 
their absolute merit. They are 
the best hanging, finest acting, 
most reliable and most service- 

able fishing rods in the world. 
19,000 dealers sell the 38 dif- 
ferent styles of “BRISTOL” Rods, 
ranging from $3.50 to $25.00 
each. If you cannot get the 
exact type of “BRISTOL” that 
you want from your dealer, you 
can order it by mail from our 
42% lb. Salmon catalogué for no additional cost. 

e*» @h t b CATALOGUE FREE 

- K. Burgdoff, New Art Calendar Read 

Won prize of Sent prepaid on receipt of 15 cents. . 


BRISTOL” Rod Full color reproduction of a famous 

oil patnting by Philip R. Goodwin, 

: the noted painter of outdoor life. 

A beautiful decoration for home, den orcamp. Supply 
limited. Send 15 cents immediately. 

THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY 

84 Horton Street ts & BRISTOL, CONN. 


The New U. S. Army Shoe 


HERMAN’S 


“The Army shoe is to my mind the best shoe 
ever made.”—Chas. J. Lisle, in Forest & Stream, 
November, 1915. 

“There is no better footwear for sportsmen. 
The perfect model.”—Horace Kephart. 

You can have a pair of these perfect shoes 
from one of our 4,500 dealers or direct from us 


postpaid for $4.50. Fit, comfort and service guar- 
anteed. State size and width usually worn. 


Jos. M. Herman Shoe Co., °¢f Abe» fis: 





= __ Get the Newest 4 Engine Book 





one. 











The question of selecting the right engine for that boat of yours is an important 
It will pay you well to get all the information possible before making 
your final decison, as the satisfaction you get from your outfit will depend 
largely upon the care you take in choosing your motor. You will 
find the new L-A engine book brim full of valuable hints and 
interesting engine information. It describes the complete line of 
L-A inboard and outboard motors for canoes, rowboats, pleasure 
boats, work boats, etc., and gives complete details of our liberal 

30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 
whereby you can have the privilege of proving out the qnality of 
L-A Motors before making your final decison. Write for YOUR 
copy to-day. Lockwood-Ash Motor 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
cepecially, xt >. a: who 
love Instruc- 
tive Soamien " value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as_ useful _ to 
PORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health _ promotor 
because its inter- 
estin notations 
afford real _incen- 
tive for WALK 
m ING. Whether you 
¥iwalk for health, 
i ibusiness or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
MERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travel 


ULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Determined Angler 


“The most pleasantly written, 
the most sensible and practical 
and instructive volume I have 
sever seen of its kind.”’—Grover 
m Cleveland. 

“Fully deserves this endorse- 
ment.”—New York Herald. 

“Rare sympathy ghd 
knowledge.’’— 
Telegram. 

“Charming illustrations of fish 
and scenery.”—N. Y. Sun. 

“Full of wisdom and instruction; 
full of wise counsel.”—N. Y. Even- 
ing Sun. 

“Depicts a trout paradise; divulges fishing secrets.’ 
—Home Journal. 

“A standard....of value to both tyro and expert.’ 
—Frederick Mather. 

“Wise and wholesome thoughts in graceful, win- 
ning language.”—Newark (N. J.) News. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 6oc. Postage 5c. 
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“Material. to make the _ heart 
of the fisherman leap for joy.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“An angling and ichthyological 
encyclopedia. What the author 
has to tell of the secrets known 
only to the fish, himself and a 
few others is marvelous.”—Mon- 
treal Gazette. 

“A valuable volume of refer- 
ence for the angler.”—Dr. 
James A. Henshall. 

“The result of much _ experi- 
ence.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Practical and sensible.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


200 Pages. 120 Illustrations. 
Histories and Technical Portraits of All the Fishes. 
Cloth 75c. Postage 5c. 





TUNA CLUB PROPERTY DESTROYED BY 
FIRE. 


Of the death of Dr. Charles Frederick Holder, 
it well might be said that the Tuna Club of 
| which he was founder formed his funeral pyre; 
for on the morning of November 29, the club 
house of that world-famous angling organization 
burned to the ground in a fiercely destructive 
fire which wiped out the pretty little island city 
of Avalon. Nothing is left behind; the priceless 
medals, mounted record fish, all records, are 
gone. The club house probably will be re-built 
eventually, but it never can be the same with 
these old, familiar friends gone. The cottages 
of C. G. Conn, the Dorans, Tom Potter, in fact, 
everyone connected with the club, went with it; 
all the larger hotels. The scene to-day is that of 
complete devastation. Of frame construction, 
the ramshackle buildings fairly leaped into air in 
at least, a spectacular fire. The aquarium was 
saved, and wharves, freight sheds and a few 
water-front structures, owing to hard work by 
the Banning boats. 
The Tuna Club was celebrated wherever 


AGENTS WANTED— Splendid Opportunity ee a 


Grade Knives, Razors and 
Fountain Pens with Photo 
Transparent Handles. 
Name and Address, Personal 
Photos, Emblems—anything 
that can be photographed 
placed in the handles. 
Steel blades—(The Steel that Cuts Steel)—world known for their lasting, 
A Written Guarantee. Manicure Sets, Kitchen Sets, Scissors, Shears, Razor 
Write to-day for our Special Proposition. 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 
Or mount any game head 
you may have. 
Or sell you an elegant 
mounted head, any kind, 
none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, mention- 
ing what you are- interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











“Car-Van’”’ 


cutting edge. 
Strops, Razor Hones, etc. 

Send $1.00 for Sample Knife—$2.75 
for Fountain Pen—$3.25 for Razor— 
with your own name and address and 
any photo or lodge emblem placed in 


handle. Special sample prices. 


THE CANTON CUTLERY CO. 
Dept. 81 CANTON, OHIO 


THE NASSAU PRESS, RICHMOND HILL, I. 


By CHARLES BRADFORD 


The Angler’s Secret 


“A modern ‘Compleat An- 
gler.’”"—N. Y. Times. 

“Practical advice.”—N. Y. Sun. 

“A most stimulating book.”— 
N. Y. Evening Telegram. 

“Much good advice and very 
pleasant entertainment = a 
gentle reader. ¥. 
Observer. 

“Breathes the very essence of 
philosophy.”—Brooklyn Eagle. "- > 

“Pervaded by the spirit of Izaak Walton.’ ’—The 
Outlook. 

“Sensible advice and timely hints.”’—Dr. Jas. A. 
Henshall. 

“Appeals to those who fish fair.”—N. Y. Press. 

“Pleasant reading, whether by the winter fire 
side or the deaden banks of summer.”—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
Two h pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Postage, 10c. 


The Wildfowlers; or Sporting Scenes 
and Characters 

: “The author knows his subject down to 
the minutest detail.”— Putnam’s Magazine. 

“A classic.”—N. Y. World. 

“The mantle of Henry William Herbert [‘Frank 
Forester’] has fallen upon the author of ‘The Wild- 
fowlers,’ whoever he may be.’’—Frederick Mather. 

“T cannot too highly recommend this admirable 
volume.’’—Thomas C. Abbott [“Recapper.’’] 

Cloth. Illustrated. 175 Pages. $1.00. Postage, toc. 


The COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
The finest, reasonable price Walton ever published. 
Cloth binding. Heavy text paper. Large 
type, 354 pages. The complete narrative, and 
a 34-page Life of Walton, by John Major, , 
The Author’s Original Dedication and Address 
to his Readers, Original and Selected Notes 
to Biographical and Historical Information 4 
concerning Walton and Cotton and their Works. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. By mail, 85 cents. 


IN. Y¥. 











anglers gather; its club house was a show-place, 
and its steadily increasing collection of record 
fish attracted a lively interest even among those 
not addicted to angling. It is hard indeed to 
see how this loss to the sport of scientific angling 
can be replaced even by a newer and better club 
house. 


PETERS’ VICTORIES. 


High General Average at Muncie, Ind., Nov. 
17, was won by Mr. C. A. Young, using Peters 
shells, score 144 ex I50. 

_At the Lincoln Park Gun Club, Chicago, Nov. 
20, on the occasion of the Du Pont Base Ball 
Players’ visit, High General Average was won 
by Mr. J. R. Graham, who scored 97 ex 100 with 
Peters shells. On the following day when the 
famous base ball squad visited the Chicago Gun 
Club, Mr. H. W. Cadwallader was high over 
all contestants, 99 ex 100, also shooting Peters 
shells. 

High Amateur and High General Averages at 
Lincoln, Ill., Nov. 23-24, were won by Mr. A. 
C. Buckles of Lake Fork, IIll., score 221 ex 250, 
with Mr. Roy Gayle a close second, 220 ex 250, 
both gentlemen using Peters shells. 


Ease up that stiff gun of yours with 3-in-Onel 
Puts smooth-as-velvet action into hammer, 


trigger, break-joint, magazine. Prevents 
. pi itting. 


3-in-One Oil 


lifetoguns. Good sportsmen 

outryit! Allstoresin10c, 25c, 
Be ym and self-sealing Haney 
Oil Cans, 25c. Avoid substitutes. 


FREE-Sample and Use Dictionary. 
3-in-One Oil Co., 112 New St., N.Y. 
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FOR SALE 
Large Mounted Moose Heads 


Spread of horns 54 to 50 inches. Large. 
Elks’ Heads 50 inches spread, 12 and 14 
pointers. Black and White Tail Deer 
Heads 10 to 14 pointers. Rocky Moun- 
tain Sheep Heads. Mounted and Un- 


mounted Horns. 
Reasonable prices. 


Express and all 
charges prepaid on approval everywhere 


in U. S. A. Not a penny of expense to 
you unless you accept after examination. 


REFERENCES—Alfred I. Dupont, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Edwin A. Lemp, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mr. Beecroft of FOREST. AND 
STREAM. 


Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 


EDWIN DIXON, 


MAIN STREET 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 





The Ideal Hand Book 


New Edition— No.26 —160 Pages. 


Shows in detail the enormous saving by hand 
loading and reloading your cartridges; factory 
32-40 High Power cartridges cost 
$34.20 per 1000; hand 
loaded, buying new 
primed shells, etc., 
$26.96 per 1000; re- 
loaded, only $13.46 
per 1000 (you save 
1000 .32-40 
smokeless S. R. fac- 
tory cartridges cost $25.20; by reloading you 
can have 1000 short range loads for $3.80. 











$20.74). 





It pays to reload. 


The Ideal Hand Book contains full information 
regarding powders, bullets, primers and reloading 
tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition, tells how to measure powders accurately, 
and gives information on everything relating to 
loading and reloading of ammunition. 

It lists hand-cast bullets; tells all about gas-check 
bullets (which take the place of metal-jacketed bul- 
lets, giving increased accuracy with less wear of 
barrel); gives tables of shotgun or smooth-bore 
Sauges; round ball for shotguns; tables of velocity, 
Penetration, etc.; twists in rifling in rifle barrels 
made by the various arms companies; tells how to 
find the twist in any rifle barrel; tables reducing 
drams to grains, tables of powders, primers, etc. 
160 pages of information every shooter needs; sent 

ree to any shooter for three stamps postage by 


The Marlin Firearms Ca. 


27 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 















TRADE MARK 


iIMPRAGs 


7? Protect guns and all metal articles from 
eading and rusting. More convenient and 
eMcient than oil or grease. 

1 npRags are impregnated felt. Almost ever- 
‘asting. Prepaid 10 and 25 cent packages. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


SIVAD Box 13 












FOREST AND STREAM 


A HUGE NORWEGIAN TROUT CAUGHT 
BY AN AMERICAN. 


A correspondent very kindly sends us a cut- 
ting from a Norwegian paper, Tidens Tegn, of 
November 8, in which is figured and described 
an enormous trout. He is good enough also to 
send a translation of the letterpress, which runs 
as follows: “An Enormous Trout, Caught by an 
American Millionaire in Norway.—We reproduce 
a picture of a king among trout, which has re- 
cently been caught in the Olden River in Nord- 
fjord by the multi-millionaire and artist, Mr. 
W. H. Singer, Jr., of Pittsburgh. It was caught 
on a fly, and took Mr. Singer a good hour to 
land, and it weighed well and truly a good 22 
kilos (50 lbs.). “It is not only as a sportsman 
that Mr. Singer has for the last fifteen years 
visited this country. Through his excellent pic- 
tures of Norwegian mountain, fjord, and dale, 
he has succeeded in making his countrymen in 
America better acquainted with ours, and his pic- 
tures find a ready sale there. Mr. Singer decided 
yesterday to extend his visit to Norway over the 
winter—on account of the war.” 

Our correspondent asks whether, supposing the 


| weight to be accurately recorded, this trout does 


not set up a record. Putting in another proviso, 
that it really was a trout (S. fario), we should 
say that it certainly does. We put in this pro- 
viso because there seems to us something salmon- 
like about the picture. The tail looks as if it 
had a “wrist” to it, a point which anglers who 
have had to tail out salmon and big sea trout 
will appreciate. It would, however, be rash to 


| offer a definite opinion on the strength of a not 
very clear newspaper reproduction -of a photo- 


graph, in which the position of the eye, shape of 
jaw, etc., are very imperfectly to be made out, 
and we hope that the fish was a trout as diag- 
nosed. Presumably it has been preserved, in 
which case the question (if there is a question) 
will no doubt be definitely settled. Salmon have 
of course been taken for trout before, especially 
in autumn, one historic specimen being the 23- 
pounder found dead in the Thames and -thought 
for a long time to be the chief of all Thames 
trout. It was set up, and is now, we believe, in 
the museum at Weybridge. That fish had not 
even the merit of being a belated Thames salmon. 
In his account of it some years ago, Mr. J. E. 
Harting showed that it was probably a derelict 
specimen from some fishmonger’s slab. 


Fifty pounds would, of course, be a colossal 


| weight for any trout, whether of fresh water or 
| of the sea, but it is not perhaps beyond the 
| region of possibility. 


Our correspondent gives 
details of another very big one which weighed 
40 lbs., and was caught in 1889 by the late Mr. 


| Mitchell, C. B., Consul-General at Christiania. 


| This, he says, “was taken at the head of the | 
| Bandak Vand many years before it: became the | 


| trynich, on Loch Awe, in 1866 came very near | 


tourist route to the West Coast and before steam- 
ers were seen there. This fish is well remem- 
bered by the inhabitants of Triset, where Mr. 
Mitchell was staying.” The British Isles, so far 


| as we know, have never produced a trout so big, 


but the huge ferox caught by Mr. Muir, of Inis- 


it, being 39% Ibs. That fish, which formed the 
topic of an interesting correspondence in the 


| Field not so very long ago, was preserved, but 
| the case unfortunately perished in a fire about 


| Lough Owel 


ten years back. The famous trout from Loch 
Stennis (29 lbs.) holds the second place so far 
as this country is concerned, and that from 
(26 lbs.) the third. The Loch 


| Stennis trout was one of the estuarine type. A 


| sea trout of 50 Ibs. would be perhaps less re- | 





markable than a brown trout of that weight. 


There is, we believe, a specimen of the bull trout | 
type in the Natural History Museum collection | 


which weighed 40 lbs., and there seems no rea- 
son why bull trout, which rival salmon in their 
normal growth, should not occasionally equal 
them in their abnormal weights. Probably Nor- 
way some very big sea trout on record.— 
The Field. 























ERE’S double the charm and 
pleasure in shooting when you 
have exactly the right gun. You buy 
the best when you buya ; and 
we want you to have exactly the right 
Marlin for your requirements. That's 
why we make 


Marlin 


Repeating Shotguns 


—guns of famous shooting ability —in 12, 16 
and 20 gauges, both hammer and hammer- 
less types, in many grades and styles. 
The standard 12's handle heavy trap 

and duck loads easily.. The medium 
16’sand light-weight 20 boresareper- 4 >| 
fect for snipe, quail, partridge, wood- ; 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc.—they ty 
handle fast and with wonder- 

ful precision, 


ip 


Note the beauty 
of build and bal- 
ance in this 5-shot 20- 
gauge ZZar/in repeater. 

All Zar/iz hammerless guns 
have solid-top receiver, side ejec- 
tion, matted barrel, take-down con- 

struction. The solid-steel-breech 
and safety devices make them the 


safest breech-loading guns built. 


Select your gun now! Send 3 stamps 
postage today for our new 140-page catalog 
of repeating rifles and shotguns. It will help 
you select the right gun. Do it now! 


Lhe Marlin Frrearms (C. 


27 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 





double guns, ol 
the double er 
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Lubricates. Without Waste 


No drip to this mixture of choice flake graph- 
ite and pure petrolatum because it’s not a 


liquid. 
« GRAPHITOLEO 
= cannot m or become 
ay fi 7 7 rancid; for all parts of 
aye: | (og gun and reel, sold every- 
ame toe where in small, conveni- 
ent tubes. Sample No. 





wns - 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N.J. 





“IT DOES THE TRICK“ 
The infallible Single Trigger fits all 
2“ KING OF ALL Shot 
REE Catalogue TELLS 

Y. We Do Expert REPAIRING. 
Lancaster Arms Co.,Lancaster,Pa 


FOREST AND STREAM 


ee eee 
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Fifth Annual Amateur Field Trials 


of the 


All America Field Trial Club 


To be held Rogers Springs, Tennessee, Starting January 10th, 1916 


Three Stakes—Amateur Derby 
All Age Stake. Derby and 
dogs on the big circuit barred. 
Cups to winners. 


$7.50 to nominate; $7.50 to start. 


All America Amateur Championship Stake and Semi-Professional 
Champion Stake only open to amateurs, winners and second series 
Purses $100.00 in each stake; divided 40, 30, 20 an 


Io per cent. 


Semi-Professional All AgeStake. Purse $250.00; 


divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.$10.00 to nominate; $10.00 to start. All the other big circuit handlers 


barred. Post entries can be made in all 


December 18th, 1915. 
LOUIS McGREW, Secretary, 


At Stud Fee $50 
The Double Champion 


COMANCHE FRANK 


19707 F. D. S. B. 

By their work can you judge the greatest 
bird dogs living. The only dog that has ever 
won the All America Championship on Prairie 
Chicken and the National Championship on 
= The only dog that has won the United 

ates All-Age Stake two years in succession. 
The sire of more real natural born bird dogs 
than any dog living. Address and_ ship 
bitches to 


U. R. FISHEL, Box 13, Hope, Ind. 


Fishel’s Frank, the ee pointer the world 
has _— known, will allowed ten bitches at 
ee. 


Impt. Tom Speedy 


(Champ. Lune Monarch - Her Majesty) 


A typical pointer in character, with a 
choke-bore nose. 


W. W. TITUS 
West Point, Miss. 


Champion 


Babblebrook Joe 


(F.D.S.B. No. 26079) 


Fee Until Nov. 1, $40 Cash 


(MOHAWK II—EARLY DAWN). (The Greatest Living 
Dog on His Birds). 


We have in our Kennel a new Mohawk II do 
Babblebrook Mohawk. He is a big dog in every wor 
one of the bluest of the blue in Liewellins, weighs 
about 52 lbs. in field condition, black, white and tan, 
and handsome enough to win on the bench. His dam, 
Ruby Rodstone, is by Jessie Rodfield Ct. Gladstone, 
thus blending two great families of pointing Llewellins. 
This fine, big individual is just the dog for your small, 
weedy bitches. Allowed 10 approved bitches at $30.00. 


BABBLEBROOK JOE, La Grange, Ky. 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
ngtish Blood- 
American Fox- 
Deer, Welf and 
Hounds. I 
ca e for sc. 8 : 
ROOKWOOD KEN: 
Lexington, Ky. 


_ Stakes on payment of $5.00 additional. 
For information and particulars address 


220 Third Avenue 


Entries close 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


For Sale 


A number of Well- bred 
Young Pointers and Setters 
that have been worked on 
game all through the open 
season in Massachusetts and 
are good, steady, reliable dogs 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29-M 


SPORTMAN’S LIBRARY 


To complete, I want Vol. III of National 
American Kennel Club Stud Book and volumes 
4 and 5 of American Kennel Club Stud Book. 
Also any other worth while kennel works. 


Address, with full particulars, 
Box T.,. care of Forest and Stream 





Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 3 Ist Street 


DENTS 


DISTEMPERINE 


6 


A reliable remedy for 
DISTEMPER in dogs of all ages. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Druggists or by mail, soc. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Toronto, 


)) High-Class Hunting 
y and Sporting Dogs 


ouch ss coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 

foxhounds. Ferrets, rabbits, guinea igs, swine, 

young stock specialty. Ten cents for handsome 

catalogue of all breeds. Price list of poultry 

and pigeons, 

SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA., DEPT. D 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you waat to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If 
und’ for list aad prices of all warioties. Always on b 
OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat E 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and 


im Sens is 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear a: Lion Houn 
i erriers. All dogs 


also Airedale T shipped on 


rchaser alone to ju the quality. Satis i 
a eacaapeed or money at Geen. highly ill 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
in stamps or coin. 


Beagles. Rabbit—Foxhounds. Trained. 
Also Youngsters. Setters, Pointers. Squi 
rel, Coon, Oppossum, Skunk Dogs. 
Ferrets. Shetland Ponies. 
Catalogue 10 c. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, 
Two brace of Setters and Point 


F or Sale been heavily shot over. 
Third Season Dogs. 
R. K. ARMSTRONG, Barber, N. C. 


WM. H. MARTIN 


LAGRANGE, TENN. 
Is now ready to try out your Derby and AIll-. 
pros; 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to t 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, 
on rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on t 
Dogs rded. Stamp for reply. O. K. K 
nels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE—Fox hounds and harriers; cheaper th 
taise them; bred from the (Loper Strain). ot 
trailing speed and endurance; musical voices; stamp 
reply. James Jones, Chestertown, Md. 


COLT’S CAP AND BALL REVOLVER $3.0 
Many others; also cartridge revolvers and shot gut 
cheap. Taylor’s Camp, Camden, New York. 


PAIR OF ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Six mont 
old, will change for Hammerless_ shot n, 12 or 
— or pump ge Apply, Mr. Bruce Harris, 

tario. Box 1 


York, 


FOR SALE DOGS 
. St. Bernards, Great Danes, males and female 
Mastiff, English Greyhound, English Sheepdog, Wat 
Spaniel, Scotch Collies, fine female Manchester bla¢ 
and tan, and Airedale pups. 
ULTRY FARM 


ORLAND : 
2259 Hess Avenue WESTWOOD, ¢ 


EXCHANGE—Dachshund, Youss male, $15. Would ¢ 
change for ornamental game birds. Geo. Howard Sack 
Bellefontaine, O. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, cured or mot 
refunded; price $1. Eczema Remedy Company, 
Springs, Ark. 


TAXIDERMISTS, TANNERS, FUR DYERS—The * 
W. Lewis Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Forest and Stream is an Honorary Mémber of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 








THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION’S 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of The In- 
erstate Association for the encouragement of Trap- 


hocting was held at the Association’s office with The | 


corporation Trust Company, 15 Exchange place, Jersey 


ity, New Jeresy. on Thursday, December 2nd, at 10 | 


‘clock in the forenoon, 


The roll-call showed the following members repre- | 


rson: 
United Lead Company by Evans McCarty; Rem- 
ington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge pomeeng by ‘ 

: 3 


nted in 


P, Hebard, T. A. Marshall and J. onard Clark; 
du Pont de Nemours & Company by T. Doremus, 
nd L. & Squier; Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
F. G. Drew; The Hunter Arms Company Inc., by 
. H. Keller, Jr., Parker Brothers b . F. Parker; 
he Chamberlin Cartridge & Target pany by Paul 
orth; American Powder Mills by Murray Ballou; 
ercules Powder Company by J. T. Skelly and Edward 
Barks; The Western Cartridge Company by H. E. 
inans; The United States Cartridge Company by 
. R. Babson and O. R. Dickey. . 
The Lefever Arms Company, the Selby Smelting and 
ead Company and the Ithaca Gun Company were rep- 
esented b groxy- 
Messrs. 7. . Fanning, H. A. Keller, Neaf Apgar, H. 
. Posten and T. L. Briggs were present by invitation. 
The secretary presented and read a copy of the no- 
ice of the meeting, together with proof of the due 
mailing thereof to each stockholder of the Associa- 
ion at least two weeks before the meeting, as required 
by the by-laws. i 
Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the minutes 
bf the last meeting were approved. 
Messrs. Thos. D. Richter and Henry S. Rosenthal 
neither of them being a candidate for the office of 
Hirector) were appointed inspectors of election and duly 
worn, 
The aoeing. then proceeded to the election of the 
lirectors by ballot in accordance with the by-laws. 
The report of the president for the past year was 
presented, read and ordered to be filed. 
The secretary’s detailed report for the past year 
as presented and ordered to be received and fil 
The financial report of the treasurer for the past 
ear was presented and ordered to be received and 


filed. 
The annual report of the manager was also presented 
nd ordered to be received and filed. | 
The polls having remained open the period prescribed 
by statute, were ordered closed and the inspectors pre- 
ented their report in wating, showing the followin, 
persons, stockholders of the Association, had receiv 
he greatest number of votes: . 
P. D. Beresford and J. R. Wettstein of the United 
ad Commony A. F. Hebard, J. Leonard Clark and 
T. A. Marshall of the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
rtridge Company; T. E. Doremus, C. A. Haight and 
. J. Squier of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com- 
ny; J. T. Skelly and Edward Banks of the Hercules 
Powder Company; T. Keller, the Hunter 
rms Company, Inc.; F. G. Drew, H. Leonard and 
W. R. Clark of the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
bany; W. F. Parker of Parker Brothers; C, R. Bab- 
on and O. R. Dickey of the United States Cartridge 
ampany 5 Ww. Keplinger and T. H. Keller of the 
Peters Cartridge Company; Paul North and J. H. Web- 
ter of the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company ; 
- H. Durston of the fever Arms Company; F. if 
Dlin and A. J. Norcom of the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, Murray Ballou and E. B, Drake of the American 
Powder Mills; W. B. Stadtfeld of the aatty Smelting 
& Lead Comeen ; George Livermore of the Ithaca Gun 
ompany; John R. Turner and Elmer E. Shaner. 
¢ chairman thereupon declared that the above 
tamed persons were duly elected directors of the 
ssociation, 
Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the United 
d Company’s resignation from membership was 


r., of 


| Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the Black 
oducts Company of Chicago was elected to member- 
hip and “The porting News” and “Sporting Goods 
Dealer,” of St. Louis, and the “American Shooter” 
Baltimore, were elected to honorary press mem- 
bership, 
Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the secretary 
Was directed to file with the records of the Associa- 
on for the purpose of reference, following papers: 
o) List of stockholders entitled to vote at this 
n ing, 
(2) Proxies 
Notice o 
4) Inspector’s oath and 
President’s Report. 
Secretary’s detailed report (for the past year.) 
(7) Secretary’s data covering the Association’s work 
or the past year. 
st Treasurer’s Financial Report of Assessment Fund. 
(9) Treasurer’s Financial Report of Registered 
Mournament Fund. 
10) Manager’s report. : 
bon motion, duly made and seconded, a matting 
the new rd of directors for the election of offi- 
ming etc., was directed to be held at : P. M. this 


resented at the meeting. — 
méeting and proof of mailing thereof. 
report. 








Rifles and Cartridges 
for Real .22 Sport 


N the .22 caliber as in the high- 
power arms, your shrewd sports- 
man selects his rifle and cartridges 


for results. 


And when you start to be critical, there’s 
nowhere to stop short of Remington-UMC. 


Made in Single Shot models — in Slide-Action 
models, with the famous Remington- UMC solid 
breech—and now, the Autoloading model that 
successfully handles 16 Remington Autoloading 
rim-fire cartridges without reloading. 


For real .22 sport, get your rifle and 
cartridges from the dealer who displays 
the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC. 


Remington Arms - Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broadway, 


New York City 


-Highest P. 
Awarded to 
at the 


Grand Priz 


No further business coming before the meeting, upon 

motion, duly made and seconded, the same adjourn 
The Directors’ Meeting. 

The meeting of the board of directors was held at 
t P. M. The meeting was called to order with F. G. 
Drew acting as chairman and E. Reed Shaner acting 
as secretary. 

The following officers were elected to serve during 


meen, Modern Ammunition 


President, T. E. Doremus; vice- 
president, abson; secretary, E. Reed Shaner; 
treasurer-manager, Elmer E. Shaner. 
The minutes of the directors’ meeti held Decem- 
ber 3 and 4, 1914s at Jersey City, and August 18, 191 
at icago, Illinois, and those of the several mai 
votes taken during the year, were duly app 
vad special permission, C. T. Summerson, of New 
ork, 


addressed the meeting and requested the Asso- 


the caaning, years 
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780 FOREST AND STREAM 


You want a Gun with a Balance that helps you hold 
Right. 
















You want a Gun with the Pattern and Penetration 


Power that Gives you the Best Chance. 
SHOT 


LEFEVER uns 


are built with over 35 years’ experience in making and handling. 





We know the value we give, not only from the knowledge of 
material we use, but also from an actual knowledge of how they 
shuot. 


For Field, Blind and Traps Buy A LEFEVER Now 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will sell It will give j vou more satisfaction 


you direct. 
you direc and will last to give your son satis- 


Write to-day for Catalog and tell us your re- faction 
quirements. : 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. Site 
200 Maltbie St. . SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


$25 Up—List Price 














ciation to interest itself in a gun club he was form- which have affiliated themselves with their respective The adjourned wy ay of the directors was called 
ing and which will have shooting grounds in Van State Associations. to order at 10:40 December 3rd, with Presi- 
Certlandt Park, New York City. ft was explained to By resolution, it was decided to continue in 1916 the dent Doremus in the chair. New business was at 
Mr. Summerson that the Association, as an organiza- same general "Registered Tournament policy as was once taken up where left off. 
tion, could not interest itself in the proposition and in force in 1915. By this ruling, with the exception By resolution, it was decided that, in addition to 
that’ the proper way to handle the matter would be to of State Tournaments, Leagues of Gun Clubs and the high gun trophies now awarded in the Grand 
take it up with the members of the Association as in- Special Organizations, all applications to hold Reg- American andicap, yardage trophies shall be pro- 
dividual concerns. istered Tournaments carrying requests for contributions vided for each yard mark, said yardage trophies to 
must be made on or before February 15th, and no ap- be competed for only by contestants that are allotted 


The Tournament Committee presented a plan cover- plication will be passed upon before said date. the same particular mark, and that no contestant shall 


ee ee ee oe x, Wwe By resolution, it was decided to print in booklet be eligible to win more than one trophy. : 

State Tournaments. The matter ae dischebek at length form the official averages of 1915, the booklet to con- Letters pertaining to trapshooting matters in gen- 
and, by resolution. adopted. Briefly outlined, the plan tain a brief digest of 1915 records, Grand American and eral, received from Messrs. M. D. Hart, Richmond, 
ate: } 2 een y + Esa Subsidiary Handicap data, and other matter of inter- Va.: H. R. Everding, Portland, Ore.; Chas. L. Ulmer, 


calls for the forty-eight States to be placed in four est to the trapshooting fraternity in general. This Lisbon, N. D.; D. D. Slater, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 


classes, namely A. B, C, and D, and for the Associa- booklet will be distributed gratis to gun clubs holding Frank J. Ray, Dickinson, N. D., and C. H. Ditto, 


tion’s contributions to State Tournaments to be made oe : 
in accordance with this classification, Each State en Tournaments and to other interested of Keithsburg, lls... were, Ss cdeana the ene ot 
ree: in fone “Rr a — ae om —— By resolution, it was decided to present a trophy to the Association to the several gentlemen for the in- 
Tournament in Class “C” will receive $ 53 a ih< Okabe the winner of the High Amateur Average of 1915. terest taken in the welfare of the sport of trapshooting. 
Tomirmiveesit in. Chas “Dail onan Bas — By resolution, it was decided to allow women By resolution, it was Soritee that one make of trap 
w mr to compete at future Grand American Trapshooting and one make of. tar, et only shall be used at the 
By resolution, it was decided to set aside $2,000 of Tournaments. Grzend American Handicap Tournaments in 1916 and 
the. Registered Tournament Fund of 1916 to be ex- Upon motion. duly made and seconded, the direct- Igl 
Bs 
pended for trophies to be given to all new gun clubs, ors’ meeting adjourned at 4:45 P. M., to meet the fol- y resolution, it was decided that the Grand Amer- 
“% g 
or re-organized gun clubs which have not been. shoot- lowing day at 10 A, M., at the Hotel Astor, New York ican Trapshooting Tournament in 1916 shall be given 
K 


ing for twelve months prior to the re-organization, City. during the week commencing with August 20. 
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“Shoot Shells loaded with * 


| Walsrode — the original and best dense 


Smokeless Powder 


Loaded by all the Cartridge Companies 


Ask for Catalogue 69 E. 
260 pages of Guns, Skates, Snow Shoes, Fall and Winter Sporting Goods. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


By resolution, it was decided that regular entries 
for the Grand American Handicap ‘of 1916 must_ be 
made on or before weeeeeey August 5th, 1916. This 
is one week earlier than’ heretofore. 

By resolution, it was decided that in 1916 the Grand 
American Trapshooting Tournament shall be given at 
St. Louis, Mo.; ~~. Southern Trapshooting Tournament 
at Memphis, Ten the Eastern Trapshooting Tourna- 
ment at Philadelphia, Pa., and the Western Trapshoot- 
ing Tournament at Omaha, Neb. 

Inasmuch as no applications were received for hold- 
ing the Tournament, it was decided, by resolution, not 
se give a Pacific Coast Trapshooting Tournament in 


16. 

‘The following committees were appointed to serve 
during the year 1916: 

Tournament Committee—J. T. Skelly, chairman; F. G. 
Drew, T. H. Keller, Jr., L.. Clark, L.. J. Squier, R. 
Ww Clancy, H. E. Winans. : 

Trophy Committee—A. F. Hebard, chairman; W. R. 
Clark, C. R. Babson. 

Gun Club Organization Committee—T. H. Keller, Sr., 
chairman; L. P. Smith, Edward Banks. 

The committee to allot handicaps for the 1916 Grand 
American Handicap will be announced later. 

After discussing matters of no particular interest 
to the general public, the directors’ meeting adjourned 
to meet at St. Louis, Missouri, in 1916, during the 
week of the Seventeenth Grand’ American Trapshoot- 
ing Tournament. 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, E. Reed Shaner, 


Secretary. 


Manager’s Report. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 24, 1915. 

To the President, Officers and Members of The 

Interstate Association. 

Gentlemen: I herewith submit my report as man- 
ger for the year 1915. The statistical data, giving 
operations in detail, will be found in the reports of 
the treasurer and secretary. 

The fillowing’ excerpt from my report of 1914 applies 
fully to this year: “The season has been unquestion- 
ably the most successful in the history of the Asso- 
ciation—more contestants partici pating, more targets 
being trapped and more money eing | divided in the 
purses than during any previous year. Could a more 
gratifying report be presented? What aken this year’s 
showing more emphatic is the fact that baseball and 
other high class pastimes suffered severely from the 
industrial lull which prevailed the land over during 
almost the entire year. In no locality did the blight 
of depression affect trapshooting to any material ex- 
tent. This showing clearly indicates the popularity 
of the sport under the guidance of our organization. 

The amended trophy plan, whereby the winners 
could make their own selections of prizes, proved to 
be a most popular custom and met with universal 
favor. It was unquestionably a step in the right 
direction. Though the idea entailed more general 
work and bookkeeping than was expected, the results 
attained justified the extra work placed upon the 
Pittsburgh office. While the season was in its in- 
fancy a plan was evolved whereby the work of this 
department was kept up-to-date. There were times, 
however, when our orders for trophies almost swamped 
the New York manufacturers from whom they were 
purchased, but, through increasing their engraving 
force, they were able to keep pace with the demand 
with slight delay. Nine hundred eighty-three (983) 
trophies, not including thirty-three (33) awarded at 
the Handicap Tournaments directly given by our As- 
sociation, were distributed in all sections. They are 
Permanent testimonials to the efficiency of The Inter- 
state Association and its methods. 

The change made last year whereby all applications 
for Registered Tournaments carrying requests for con- 
tibutions had to be filed by February 15th was also 
+ step in the right direction. It enabled us to make 

2 proper, fair and unselfish award of the Registered 
turnament Fund. It also permitted us to arrange a 
Stisfactory list of tournaments with virtually no_con- 
‘eting dates. At the outset some opposition developed 
‘inst this plan, the objection coming from clubs 
which, though aided in past years, thought they should 


’ worked al 


NEW YORK 


re preference in this year’s allottment of the 
oa Compliance with their demands would have been 
dlocviapiante against deserving clubs which had not 
been favored in former seasons. While contributions 
cculd not be made to all, no worthy club was refused 
registration under our “Old Policy. A few clubs may 
not yet be reconciled to the new method, but there is 
every reason to believe that they will fall in line, 
for, as the season progressed, there was an evident 
decline in opposition to the new plan. My observa- 
tion of the situation leads me to suggest a continua- 
tion of the present plan in order that clubs which held 
tournaments this year under our “Old Policy” can be 





A Good Indian—Chief Bender, a Great Baseball 
Pitcher, One of the Squad of Baseball Trap- 
shooting Stars Recently Touring the 
Country. 


given contributions next year. Of course, clubs that 
received contributions this year cannot expect to re- 
ceive first consideration in 1916. This plan will enable 
us to make an equitable assignment of the Registered 

Tournament Fund, but owing to the amount at our 
command each year being limited, it will require more 
than one season te accomplish this result, 

Grand American Trapshooting Tournament. 

Our members are so familiar with the success of 
this stellar event, that it is needless for me to call at- 
tention to the fixture. Its magnitude overwhelmed 
the trapshooting world. Imagine almost one thousand 
contestants taking part, and the trapping of three car 
loads of targets, and a fair idea can be formed of 
this wonderful tournament. Its like has never been 
knewn on the planet. Consummation of this big event 
without a hitch is a tribute to the thoroughness of 
organization in all departments. I want to go on 
record as saying that the marvelous success of this 
tcurnament was Nicgaty due to the loyal support given 
the management by the office force, which cheerfully 

fl day and late into the night to perfect_the 
many details essential to its proper operation. Only 





those on the inside can form a reasonable estimate of 
the tremendous task of conducting this stupendous 
event. 

The tournament was held on the lake front in Chi- 
cago and the largest gallery in the history of the rec- 
reation ccnmniban during the five days it was held 
It is estimated that 25,000 people witnessed the main 
competition. The location was a most fortunate one 
as it brought trapshooting to the notice of thousands 
who had never witnessed a target thrown from a trap. 
Urdoubted?ly a lasting impression was made on many 
visitors and the sport will surely gain from this grand 
demonstration. 

While I am harping on an old string, now that the 
Association has accomplished its object_and produced 
the world’s greatest sporting fixture, I think it is 
time to call a halt on the scope of the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap and establish methods that will tend 
to minimize instead of maximize this event. Although 
I have so stated in more than one of my previous 
reports, I would again state that in my view it 
should not be the ambition of the Association to make 
the Grand American Handicap the largest, but the best 
in existence, In my opinion, we should not cater to 
quantity, in preference to quality, and that we should 
not cheapen America’s blue ribbon event by reducing 
it to the level of a show. I am not alone in this stand 
as several of this year’s contestants expressed to me 
their belief that the event was tiresome and that the 
sport was detracted from by the massiyeness of the 
tournament. One man aptly styled. it “a round up.’ 
True, many sportsmen were highly enthused over the 
colossal affair and heartily congratulated the Associa- 
tian on its success, but I am confident a reduction in 
the entry list anda return to five traps would meet 
with the approval of a majority of the contestants who 
annually take part in this great event. 

would reiterate that there is no intent nor need 
to: charige the system, but to make the conditions more 
rigid. Ete! confident that this would meet the views 
ofthe best sportsmen, who would rather. fail nobly 
contesting under difficulties than win what might pos- 
sibly degenerate into a barren honor, where conditions 
were such as to induce a multitude to compete, no 
matter how much. outclassed. 

I hope our members will appreciate the fact that my 
sentiment is uttered with all sincerity and that I 
have nothing but the best interests of the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap at heart, devoid of any selfish considera- 
tion whatever. 

The Future. 

The outlook for 1916 could not possibly be better. At 
this time all that seems necessary is adherence to 
those methods which have carried us along so finely 
to the present time. 

In Conclusion. 

I again tender our members my hearty thanks for 
their unflagging support, and in this I include our 
honorary press members for their unremitting courtesy 
and encouragement. 

Very reegeettalie submitted, 
ELMER E. SHANER, Manager. 








President’s Report. 
New Haven, Conn., December 1, 1915. 
To the Members of The Interstate Association. 

Gentlemen: The reports you will receive from the 
secretary and the _ treasurer-manager will cover 
thoroughly the condition and the year’s work of our 
Association and I am quite.sure that all our members 
will be satisfied that the past year has been a suc- 
cessful one. 

It is unnecessary for me to go into details covering 
the Grand American Handicap Tournament and Sub- 
sidiary Tournaments given by our Association during 
the past season, as a complete account of the accom- 
plishments in this direction will be found in. the sec- 
retary’s report, as well as a full account of conditions 
as apply to Registered Tournaments given by the many 
gun clubs throughout the country. 

It is not. my intention to make any recommendations 
involving further changes in our present policy, or to 
make any suggestions that will in any way disturb the 
very pleasant conditions now existing. 

During the past three years certain radical changes 













DURO Shirts Wear Like Iron 


eet on this box makes possible this offer 
of 3 DURO Guaranteed Shirts and 3 handsome silk ties 
to match sent prepaid by parcel post on receipt of $3 
with name and address of 5 friends. 

This is the biggest selling and most famous box of 
shirts in the world—advertised in 50 leading magazines. 
The only shirts guaranteed not to shrink, fade or 
tip in six months or new shirts free. Made of finest 
white percale shirting fabric with neat stripes of blue, 
black and lavender. One shirt of each color to the 
box. Cut in popular coat style, stiff or soft turned back 
cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashionable. 
Standard sizes 14 to 17%, sleeves 32 to ft The ties 
are stylish wide end four-in-hands of silk poplin in 
navy blue, black and lavender matching the shirts. It’s 
a wonderful box for the money and well worth a trial. 
Illustrated literature on request, but save time by send- 
ing $3 to-day with size and 5 names (your name not 
used) for if all the goods are not satisfactory on arrivad 


we will gladly refund your money. Highest bank 
references. Catalog of shirts of all kinds, neck 
wear, hosiery, handkerchiefs, underwear, pajamas and 


nightshirts. 
GOODELL & CO., Room 90, 158 E. 34th St., NEW YORK 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 


Berlin Photographic Co. 


305 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY 











Copyrighted by Berlin Photographic Co. 


“Canny Little Scots” 
By FANNIE MOODY 


Signed Artist Proofs Only 
Plate size 10 x 142 inches. Price, $7.50 


Sporting Prints in Color by 
Thomas Blinks, W. Dendy Sadler, Maud 
Earl, C. Napier Hemy, and other distinguished 


artists, sent on approval on proper reference. 


ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: “Designer,” Boston 
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Victorious Yale Trapshooting Squad Which Defeated Princeton, Cornell. and Dartmouth— 
Trapshooting As a Sport Is Becoming a Feature of Present College Life. 


in our policy have been adopted and we have been 
working along these lines with such splendid results 
that in my opinion it is to the best interest of the 
sport of trapshooting and the work of The Interstate 
Association to continue our present policy, thus givin 
further opportunities to thoroughly test its many goo 
features. 

Certain it is, there has been a splendid improvement 
in conditions generally applying to the work of our 
Association. 

I have to say that the past year has been a most 
pleasant one as president of your Association, due to 
the many courtesies extended to me by all the members 
and the thorough and complete manner in which the 
many details of our work have been handled by our 
treasurer-manager, and our secretary. 

I desire to thank the members of this organization 
for their hearty co-operation throughout the year, also 
to thank our honorary press members and their repre- 
sentatives for their valuable assistance, always cheer- 
fully given, and which has proven a great help in the 
direction of promoting interest in the splendid sport of 
trepshooting. Yours very truly ; 

F. G. DKEW, President. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION’S 
REGISTERED TOURNAMENT WORK IW 1915. 
Contributed to Registered Tournaments | $23,900.00 

Different trapshooters who took part in Reg- 
istered Tournaments ; 8,140 










Tournaments Registered 333 
Applications refused ......esecsesesceeees osecoce 76 
Tournaments Registered under “Old Policy” 104 
Tournaments contributed to ....... — 229 
State Tournaments Registered ...... 42 
Tournaments Registered in Canada . II 
Reports received up to November 24th 332 
Reports not yet received .......sse00-+ I 
Tournaments cancelled and not counted 11 
Applications received — .......ssseeeeeeeeeee ‘ 456 
Applications received for which we requested a 

aes of dates, in order to avoid confliction, 

and not heard from afterward .........sssse0e 

PINEHURST’S COMING TOURNAMENT. 
Pinehurst, N. C., December 13, 10915. 


There is every prospect that the ninth annual mid- 
winter Handicap Target Tournament to be held at the 
Pinehurst, N. C., Country Club, January 17th to aust, 
will be the biggest shooting event of the year. Never 
before in the history of shooting in this country has 
there been anything like the amount of added money 
provided for this event—$z,750. This in addition to 
sterling trophies covering the entire program. . 

This is a great deal more than was provided even 
for the Grand American; the Eastern, Western and 
Southern Handicaps did not approach it. 

It is already manifest that there will be a record 
entry. Many of the leading amateur shots of the coun- 
try are here now practicing daily. There were a dozen 
hard at it this morning, including entries from as far 
North as Nova Scotia. 

The Interstate Association Trap Shooting Rules wil! 
govern all points not otherwise provided for. 

Note that Section 1, Rule 11, of the Target Rules, re- 
lating to bore of gun, is not in force at this tourna- 
ment. The regulations will be: 

No guns larger than 12 gauge allowed; weight of 


delivery this winter. Uses Newton hi 
.256 Newton, 123 n bullet, velocity 3100 f.s. 
Price Sense. Sond stamp for’ Geacrigttve citeaian 

account of the demand for making military rifles for 

the tools is well alone. Svorting stocks and .256 


NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE 


Power cartr‘dges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .280 caliber, .30 ber, 
-33 caliber, and .35 caliber; also .30 iber Springfield. 


t oxpest, but it is now 
NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life B! 


guns unlimited; black wder barred; targets will be 
thrown about fifty yards; price of targets (two cents 
each) included in all entrances. 

The standard bore of the gun is No. 12, and in the 
handicap events all contestants will be handicapped on 
that basis. Contestants using guns of smaller bore 
must stand on the mark allotted to them. 

The management reserves the right to select two (2) 


cartridges from each contestant (to test the same for 


proper loading), the selection to be made at any time 
when a contestant is ut the firing point. 

The Country Club reserves the authority to postpone 
any event, or cut out a portion of the program, on 
account of bad weather or other important causes, if 
in the judgment of the management such postpone 
ment is necessary. In this case, weather permitting, 
the shooting will begin where it left off, at 9 a. m 
sharp the next morning. 

Ammunition, etc., can be shipped to Pinehurst, North 
Carolina, care of the Pinehurst Gun Club. 

“Shooting Names” will not be used at this tourna 
ment or sent to the press. 

There will be no practice shooting allowed before the 
regular scheduled events are shot each day, nor will 
there be any preliminary events shot. Contestants are 
requested to make entries for the entire program each 


ay. 

ius sweeps will be held each day after the regu 
lar program is finished if conditions permit. 

In _ case entries are so numerous that events cannot 
be finished until late in the day—thus keeping the 
Cashier back with his work—a branch of the Cashier's 
office will be opened that night in The Berkshire Hotel, 
where the winners of money can secure the amounts 
due them, or they can obtain same at the shooting 
grounds next day. 

Each contestant at the time of making entry for the 
Preliminary and Midwinter Handicap will required 
to state his average in order that the Handicap Com 
mittee can act on as near absolute knowledge of the 
contestant’s ability as it is possible to obtain. 

The Handicaps contestants receive for the Preliminary 
will not govern in the Midwinter Handicap. New 
handicaps will be allotted for the Midwinter Handicap. 

Ties that are shot off in the handicap events will be 
at 25 targets per man, and the original distances con 
testants stand at will govern, 

The management reserves the right to reject any 
entry. 

Shooting for price of targets only, will be allowed by 
Professionals only. 


High Professional Average at Indianapolis, Ind., No 
vember 23, was won by F. K. Eastman, who scored 1 
ex 150 with Peters’ “steel where steel belongs” shells, 


At Miamisburg, Ohio, November 25, High Amateur 
Average was won Ed. Cain of Dayton, 95 ex 10, 
closely followed by Ike Brandenburg of Dayton, 93 e& 
100, both using Peters’ shells. C. A. Young of Spring: 
field cleaned up the program of 100 straight without 4 
miss, also with the “P” brand. 


High Amateur and High General Averages at Dolley 
Texas, November 25, were won by W. H. Bertrand 

Dallas, 130 ex 150; Phil Miller was second with 129, and 
S. L. Hassell, Jr., third, 127, all using Peters’ factory 
loaded shells. 
































HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE 
WORLI. USE FACTORY AMMUNITION. 
New American made bolt action rifle ready for 





Newton, 170 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f.s. 
We ha been delayed in getting machinery on 
. "t ™ in, and the construction of 


eld rifles now ready, $12.50 each. 
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MORNING IN THE BLIND. 
(Continued from page 747.) 
hunter who krows. The city sport, out after a 
big showing, may be disappointed with a meagre 
string of these fluffy little birds; but wait till 
he has them cooked! 

How we hated to leave, but we realized that the 
J morning flight was about over, and the occasional 
single that would come in, at rare intervals dur- 
ing the middle of the day, would hardly be 
worth waiting for. So we piled our dozen birds 
and our guns in the bottom of the canoe, and 
after the decoys were captured, wound up, and 
bagged, we set out, with happy hearts, for the 
opposite shore. 

We arrived in time to join “Searls and Dick, 
i wvho were coming along the shore from up the 
creek. 

“How many?” shouted Searls, as soon as we 
were within speaking distance. “You two ought 
to have a hundred or more, judging from the 
racket you made. Most of them were so scared 
by the time they reached our side that they 
wouldn’t decoy worth a darn. We only got 
four. Dick got two—a blackhead and a whiffler. 
I got two blackheads; and then we both got a 


P ARKER DOUBLE GUN Makes World’s Record 


i of professional average, Lester S. German, with 499 x winner of amateur average, 
Woolfolk Henderson, with x 500; third winner of amateur average, en Heil, with 485 x 500; winner 
double championship, W Henderson, 86 x 50 Eo a second in double championship, Guy V. 85 
x 50 pairs; third in double championship, Allen Heil, 8 x so pairs; Sousa Trophy, won by Woolfolk 
aye tee oe 100 en Shanley » won by Allen Heil, with 99 x 100, and 19 on the shoot- 
= “ esty Hogan’s Trophy, Allen Heil, with 100 stra‘ght; National 18 yard championship, won by 

en He 


xX 100. 
In addition to the above, PARKER GUNS figured prominently in the winning of many other high 
places. Send for catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
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a" We hadn’t many ducks, but they were a lot NEW YORK S R . 32 WA EN T 
*Bto us boys, and we were all very happy. 
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stpone | If you go hunting or fishing you need the EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE For all lubrication and 
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| each ig rade es Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. Sate due ale bade 
a Less Than Manufacturer’s Cost The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders doesn’t sell NYOIT with other neces- 
- Automatic, $18. R with remittance have preference. Full particulars on request. Parts saries for sportsmen and we will send 
enti Cy ae epeating, $14.50 for these guns will be furnished at all times. All Improved Standard you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
z the F. O. B. WILMINGTON Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. top and screw $ cumming 3% 
ier’ ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 
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Westley Richards English Guns 


Westley Richards guns are made by hand throughout, each gun 
represents an individuality of its own, the result of trained craftsmanship. 


Sg gti Oni wap Oi 


They are fitted with simplified one-trigger mechanism, detachable locks 
and the strongest of breech construction. 


The CHICAGO PRELIMINARY HANDICAP Was WON By Mr. R. H. MORSE With His 


WESTLEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” GUN 


Send for illustrated list giving full particulars of these weapons 
renumerating the many advantages of the ‘‘OVUNDO”’ System to 


Westley Richards & Co., Ltd., Bournbrook, England or our Authorized Agents: 


The New York Sporting Goods Co. Messrs. Von Lengerke & Antoine H. G. Spurgeon 
15-17 Warren Street 128-132 So. Wabash Ave. 230 Chambers of Commerce 
New York Chicago, Ill. Winnipeg, Man. 


Order your shotgun ammunition with 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY 
Diamond Smokeless Powder 


which combines all the advantages of both 
Bulk and Dense Smokeless Powders 
without any of their disadvantages 


Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real sportsmen 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


eee 





Half Price two splendid fishing books 


The “‘Basses, Fresh Water and Marine’’—by famous experts—Wm. C. Harris and Dr. Tarleton Bean— 
and the ““Speckled Brook Trout,’ by Charles Hallock, E. T. D. Chambers of Quebec, Wm. C. Harris, 
Nelson Cheney and others. Both contain 50 beautiful illustrations in colors and line by Louis Rhead. 
Cleveland, Van Dyke, Wm. Mitchell pronounced it the most beautiful book on trout ever issued. 


For the surpassing beauty of its drawings it received a gold medal at St. Louis. 


Wide information on habits—how to catch Large and Small Mouth Bass, Striped Bass, Black Sea Bass, 
Yellow and White Perch, and the favorite Brook Trout. 


First published at $3.70 Per Vol.; now $1.85 Per Vol. postpaid. Money returned if not satisfied. 
SEND ORDERS QUICK, BEFORE ALL ARE SOLD TO 


217 Ocean Avenue, - - BROOKLYN 





LOUIS RHEAD gives anglers a chance to buy at 





























Mounted Game Head 
Shipped on Approv: 


I will gladly ship on approval to responsible pe 
sons anywhere in the U. S. A., express and 4 
charges prepaid, any mounted big game head j 
my collection, that you may wish to examine. 
can make this exceptional offer, because of 
unusually high-class heads in my possession. 
The quality of my goods assures a sale in evel 
case where an inspection is made. My greatd 
difficulty is to get interested persons to investig 
and see for themselves what I have. 


I have some of the finest December killed, p 
fect in every way, 50 inch to 54 inch bull moo 
heads that Canada produces. 

I also have Woodland Caribou, Rocky Motn 
Sheep, Deer and Bear from which you may choo 
I have the best specimens to be had in No 
America. It’s hard for me to tell you in this 
vertisement how good they are—but ~~ mu 
acknowledge that to send you any head I ha 
all charges prepaid, so that a may examine 
before you buy, shows. my. absolute confidence 


my goods. 
EDWIN DIXON 


Unionville Main Street ONTARIO, CANAD 
CANADA’S LEADING TAXIDERMIST 








By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


No single gunner, however wide his ex 
perience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and nont 
knows so much about the sport that ther 
is nothing left for him to learn. Each om 
may acquire a vast amount of novel infor 
mation by reading this complete and most 
interesting book. It describes, with a por 
trait, every species of duck, goose, an 
swan known to North America; tells of 
the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats 
used in the sport, and gives the best ac 
count ever published of the retrieving 


Chesapeake Bay dog. 


About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 
8 full-page plates, and many vignette head 
and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 


Price, library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST anp STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
128 Broadway, NEW YORK 





